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LOVE’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 
“ Christmas Before and Behind the Curtain,’’ etc, 
—_——po_—— 


CHAPTEB XII. 
Methinks there's too much seeming 
In the play. Behind the mask 
There yawns 3 greedy face. 

CurisTmAs is past, but Christmas weather still 
remains ; the woods of Heavithorne are still hard 
and crisp, the ponds covered with their silvery 
mantle, and the whole of nature under the rule and 
sovereignty of King Frost. 

All the visitors have left the Vale, the school-girl 
has returned to her Markham’s England and Bonne- 
chose’s France, the old cousin has quietly gone back 
to his domicile in town, little Tottie has returned, 
nolens volens, tothe nursery, and Mrs. Newton and 
Stella are alone, 

Of the two other guests not yet disposed of, Sir 
Richard they see aay wang for he is still staying 
at the Box, and often drives or rides over, sometimes 
to dinner, sometimes for a morning call only. 

Mrs. Newton always welcomes him with effusion, 
and never fails to dilate for an hour after his de- 
parture on his good qualities and immense wealth 
to her daughter. 

Stella listens as indifferently as if her mother were 
praising the virtues of the goddess Vishnu; some- 
times makes no remark, and oftentimes rises and 
leaves the room to be rid of the subject, which to 
her is most unpleasant, 

When Sir Richard comes he is always the same, 
cool and bland, self-composed and self-assured, like 
& man who knows that he has but to play a wait- 
ing game to win, and has therefore made. up his 
mind to wait, 

When he speaks to Stella it is always in the low, 
deferential tone and with the ‘soft smile of a 
Polished man of the world. Yet he hovers about 
her, appearing at her elbow when least expected, 
and suggests remarks and comments so opportunely 





[AT THE HUY.) 


and. poersistertly that Stella — beautiful Stella, 
whom a certain artist thought lovely enough to be 
reproduced in marble—feels that she hates him 
more and more each day, and that as her hate 
grows so does his power. 

She feels that she is within the circle of a net 
which is gradually being tightened around her. 
ai” for Louis Felton she has seen very little of 

im. 

Sometimes she has seen the smoke of the Hut 
rising above the trees, and has taken it as a signal 
of his presence, at others the blue, thin, vapoury 
cloud has not hoisted its beacon, and she has 
known that he was in town or elsewhere. 

The villagers—her pensioners—can tell her no- 
thing about him, for he has brought a man-servant 
—a favourite model so they say—to serve as hench- 
man, and has requested no other assistance. 

A cartload of luggage of some description has 
arrived, and there are curtains up at the windows 
through which a ruby stain is thrown at night time 
upon the snowy lawn. 

Aé all events if the master of the Hut is mysteri- 
ous, the Hut itself looks.cheerful enough. 

Once Stella, when passing on her trusty little 
cob, fancied that she heard his cheerful voice sing- 
ing in an upper room, but it might have been the 
model’s—voices are deceptive. 

One day Mra. Newton, knowing nothing of her 
donehter's feelings towards either gentlemen, 


sald: 
“ Stella, my dear, have you heard what became 


of that peculiar creature who came here on Christ- 
mas night ?” 

**Sir Richard, do you mean ?” asked Stella, with 
the most demure face. 

“Sir Richard!” exclaimed Mrs. Newton, with 
angry surprise. “ Do you think I should call Sir 
Richard a peculiar creature? My dear Stella, what 
can you be thinking about?” 

“Whom do you mean, then, mamma ?” 
les hy, that strange man, Mr. Felton, of the 
a ye 

‘**T have heard nothing of him,”’ replied Stella. 

“Nor I,’ continued Mrs. Newton, querulously, 
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“and I’ve asked every one too. A most strange 

young man: flighty and unreliable, too; and [ 

shouldthink very poor—miserably poor, Sir Richard 

said something about his being an artist of somo 

kind—a sculptor I think. Very strange, I’m sure. 

i at his staying on Christmas night as he 
id.’ 


“So doI; so did he the next morning evidently, 
for he went you see, mamma, very rapidly.” 

And showed his good sense,”’ said the widow, 
tossing her head. “ But, Stella, now I think of it, 
just remind me that I promised to go over and seo 
Sir Richard at the Box, which he teils me he has so 
altered that it is quite a charming place. I think— 
mind, I am not sure—but I think heintends buying 

“ Indeed,” said Stella, indifferently, “and when 
do you wish me to remind you of your promise, 
mamma ?” 

“To-morrow. We will zo to-morrow.” 

Stella looked up with a pretty little frown. 

** So soon ?”’ she said, quietly. 

“ Yes; and why not?” said Mrs. Newton. ‘ Tho 
weather is beautiful, I’m sure; you can’t have any 
objection to calling on Sir Richard.” 

“T have no particular wish either way,’’ said 
Stella, quietly ; ** we will go to-morrow if you wish 
it.” 


Just then a footman knocked. 

* Come in,” said Mrs. Newton. 

“ A man wishes to see you, madam; I have told 
him that he must send in his message, but he will 
not do so.”’ 

** Dear me! Indeed!” said Mrs. Newton. ‘“‘Then 
send him away immediately.’ 

*“ But he won't go,” said the footman, 

“How annoying and stupid you are. Send him 
in here then and I will soon send him about his 
business.” 

And she drew herself up into her most disagree- 
able attitude. 

The footman retreated, and presently ushered in 
the grim fellow Stephen Hargrave, Sir Richard 
Wildfang's servant, 

“Doar me,” said Mrs. Newton, “is it you, my 
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good man? Why didn’t you say itwas Sir Richard's 
servant?” 

“ Because I’m not Sir Richard’s servant,” replied 
the man, in his usual gruff and sullen fashion, 

“ Not—then you have left his service, been mis: 
behaving yourself, I suppose.”” 

“No, I haven't ; I haven’ + misconducted. myself, 
und he can’t say I have.” 

Mrs. Newton gave'a little sniff of disbelief. 

‘I’m sure Sir Richard. is. too. kind-hearted a 
master to discharge one of his men for anything 
short of misconduct.” 

“ Well, he’s discharged me,”’ said the man, “ and 
for nothing as I know of ; he’s tired of me most 
likely ; perhaps I'm not civil enough.” 

° Well,’ ’ interrupted Mrs. Newton, “ whatdoyou 
want with me ?” 


‘*T come, mum, to.ask if you’d:take me in, secing H 


as Sir Richard hasn’tamything against me——’’ 

Mrs. Nawton roserwitiy virtuous indignation. 

“ Yowbad man, Lam astonished. Leave the room 
and the: house immediate! y.. To suppose that 
would take for apservemnts ae = whom Sir Richard: 
had discharged! He mame hawesome good reason 
for it, I am» supe;.andsB shall! hem the truth from 
him. But leare the room,, sir; T am surprised at 
your impentinence !’’ 

The map tured slowly, and looked back at, the 
mother,andidaughter. 

Stella, keener of eye thap: hor mother, perceived 
that there was 2 look of suppressed amusement in 
the man’s face, and was puz by it. His mamner 
too set her thinking; itseemed so cool and! self- |) 
possessed and so, mechanical that. he seemed? like: |’ 
one repeating alessen andigoing throngheamexcol> |’ 
lent picee-of } make- aliove.. 

Sho said nothi howewer, and Mrs Mawton,, 
after dilating wpom: he, impndence of the creatures, 
dropped’ the, snbjeat, 

The morrost Was os: Hemutifol as a January morn- 
ing could’ ba; as; completely eee by furs, 
Mra. Newton.anud Stella.started for the 

When. they arrived Sir Richard was no at 
the door ready to assistthem in alighting, 
“ST am overwhelmed byr the iensuad 
mured, 
graced,” 
led them into the room. 

“How beeen en cae! Mrs..Newton, looking 
round upon the blue) satim Hangings: and. Louis 
Quatorze furniture, “TIT had no idea 
make so splendid a little palace of such an old- 
fashioned little place.” 

“ Oh, a mere nothing,” said Sir Richard, carelessly. 

“A mere nothing? What must your mansjon 
in oe — re be like then ?” exclaimed the wily 
widow, glancing at Steila. 


“ Oh, that is properly furnished, my dear 
madam,” said Sir Richard. “But let us to 
luncheom Iam sure you. must. be both starved 


with cold and hunger. Allow me, my dear Mrs. 
Newton !” and, with polished gallantry,.he escorted 
them to the miniature little dining-room,. which 
in elegance and taste quite matched the apart- 
wont Mrs. Nowton had so much admired. 

A superb little luncheon was laid, and Mra. 
XN ewton enjoyed it immensely, 

Stolla ate but little and talked less, for Sir 

Richard devoted hims If entirely tothe mother, and 
only occasionally addressed himself tothe daughter, 
but on these few oceasions his manner was deli- 
cately deferential and winning, and Stella, much as 
she disliked him, could not but admit. that Sip 
Richard Wildfang was the pink of courtesy. 

When the carriage came round and the ladies 
rose to go Mrs, Newton said : 

‘* By the way, Sir Richard, that strange, odd- 
Inoking man servaut of yours came to me’ yester- 
day and wanted me to engage him. Did-you ever 
hear of such impertinence, after you had discharged 
him? So absurd to come to me of all-persons in 
the world.” 

Sir Richard shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

* An impudent rogue and an: ungtatefal fellow, 
my dear madam. I packed: him off at.a minante’s 
notice for an act of disobedience. ‘There was no 

doing anything with the rascal. His heart was 
Like stone, and kindness only hardened it.’’ 

“ Dear me, it’s shocking! Arid you were so good 
to him—rescued him from the atrect! ” 

‘‘Something like it, madam, Saved him from 
prison I may say. But I am afraid it was‘a-foolish 
charity, for if I am not mistaken the fellow is bound 
oe that goal sooncr or later. He has a disposition 

vards violence, and only keeps his ferocity under 
te a strong effort, I feel assured.” 

Mrs. Newton quite shuddered. 


“What a dreadful roffian! I am so glad, Sir 


Richard, that you got rid of him,”’ 

Sir Richard smiled again, and followed them, bare- 
headed, into the cold air, in which he insisted upon 
remaining until the carriage had started. 

Then, when his guests’ backs had fairly turned 
upon him Sir Richard allowed his face to relax into 
something approaching an actual grin. 


- Se 5 “he mur. |} 
*Wever were: a bachelor’s ters. soy}, 
and, Ay. eens other compitnantin, hee|jteess. 


conldi |iunder the trees; anda of OBOE 


i Seiad to! 
‘off'ity the “ rection aad Stella, laughing 


‘“Iffit wepe not for the girl’ beanty and her 
money: one could not endure the thought of*suclt a 
mother-in-law. Cunning as a crab, and vain as a 
peacock,. Ne matter; so thats her eunning, and her 
Vanity serve my purpose!” 

All the way home Mrs. Newton was loud in Sir 
Richard's. praise.. was.so.courteous, 
so delicately kind, and, ah! so wealtty. 
happy woman Sir Ri ’s wife would be! 

To at this Stella said nothing, but smiled wearily 
and sadly, and when they arrived home she re- 
— to her room, and was seen no more that 

ay. 





CHAPTER XEItr.. 
Love andart !' Noart 
But taketh time and-pains.to learn. Lowe-comes 
With neither. Sheridiaw. Kixowles. 
comer disvmlboking 


) Tuefollowing morning 


little the worse for the h n the 
alleged cause of her retirement of 

Indeed she looked asbrightand bins 
which came to peckeug the erambs whiek; aceording 


to = daily custom, she threw them from the 
window, 
“Mamma,” she said, after the brendtfinetj, witioh | and 
waseemeay ane ‘@ harassing m 
of Mirs, Newton upon as amma 
to geumble at eee or a 
Cam@euppermost. “Mamma, Is > for om | 
this:morning-—~’”” , 


t cull not | ot AP Stelling ime: tims 
ae knew meant no surzender, 
‘will be the best exercise for this wea’ and‘B 
‘wants. &. gallap as: badly as. I dou. 
mamma?” 


‘thinl: you might spare me the pain of. 
ission,’”” said Mra, Newton, u : 
Haran up todon. her habit. 
Bessie, tha merc, ted certainly baemiin 
‘for some days; aud was-as-certainlyadi 
Stellafbund when the powerful littie 
off the lawn like.e kitten, nearlyrun: 


j 
| VWiRetlli tlie: poali, stiall! we,, 
‘stelle amenis theanimall 

her thickly gloved hands.. “"We'll: Hammem. : 


at the animal’s impatience, let her go. 

Presently they came near theouter fence of the Hut 
grounds, and as Miss Bessie had’ been in the habit 
of leaping it for some years past she oan 
imagined that custom was'to be: maintained, and 
rising at the fence leaped over as cleverly as a bird,, 
but alighted with something’ more thaw a: bird's 
weight on something that cracked and smashed with 
a terrific. noise. 

“Oh, dear!” exclaimed Stella; in alarm. “What 
have you done ?” 

token my miniatare’ greenliouse,” said‘ a cheer- 
fal and amused voice beside her, and ‘Stella, looking 
round, saw the graceful form of Louis Felton stand- 
ing beside the wreck of a fern case‘and looking up 
at her with a mischievous smile. 

‘Good morning,” said Stella, blushing beantifully 
but looking fearfully embarrassed. ‘ I am’ so sorry!’ 
It was allt my horse's fault though ; indeed’ it was. 
She is used'to clearing this piece of fencing’ and: 
making a short cut, and she did it this morning as 
a matter of course, Indeed; I am so'sorry. What 
have [ done ?” 

And she looked down regretfully at the broken: 
glass and shattered framework. 

“In the first place’ committed violent trespass; 
done damage to an excellent fern case, which lins 
taken me four hours to furbish up, and lastly broken 
your bridle. See.” 

Ani he laid his hand upon the broken leather 
and held it up. 

** Never was so much mischief done in so sifort’ # 
time,’’ lamented Stella, “Pray, Mr. Felton, will 
you prosecute me ?’” 

“Most decidedly,” he retorted, smiling, emd! 
have you cast in heavy damages. ‘But, seri 
am afraid for your own sake, Miss Newton, that you 
must dismount, andI am glad for mine that a snow. 
storm is approaching, which will give mean oppor- 
tunity to display my hospitality and compel’ you: to 
accept it.” 

Stella looked up at the sky as he spoke, and’ 
flushed again. 

A snowstorm was evidently threatening. 

“ Will there not.be time for me to reach home?” 


oo Prat a 

























|“ Well, if you've: made up your mitad to, go, 2} 





I the roglied, readily; “ Came, Miss Newton, necessity 
Knowsino laws.” 


She dropped the bridle reluctantly, and taking his 
hand dismounted. 
Thew he led the horse round the drive with Stella 


walking beside. 
., “ What an alteration you have made,” she said, 
looking "3 “And yet it Pit looks quite as romantic 
- vel This shrubbery is surely the prettiest in 
ngla: n ” 
“Do you think so ?” he said, with a gratified smile 
upon his face, which was handsome in its classical 
regularity and spirited in its expression of genius 
and culture. “Then I may hope you will approve 
of my reverence, which has not dared to destroy the 
ntiq air of the interi interior. Will you honour me by 
on 
aa he po: the first of the flight of 
ps he held out his hand. 
Stellas 


What: = te Newton say ?—what Sir 
Ri together ? 
“Myp-angr Romsey?” said. “I cannot leave 


Thod 


Fe aaalereliieal 


saw the man 
anditmke the horse, 
a so with a keen, 


ace. 
ed the. horse away, then 
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enter 
: Pi hee bi ioe the steps, and, 
‘witie the air of w Misight Templacytaliered ber into 
the hall. 
“ Well,” she said, “ please go on; I am curious to 
know how. you came to him/after ali.” 
Sir Richard comPheounll atid speedily replied to 
r my note by sending per special messenger an answer 
to the effect that’ the man, Stephen Hargrave, had 
left his service for no particnlir fault; that he had 
been: disobedient and’ was too uupolished: for a 
gentleman’s servant, so-as-E thought his roughness 
would not offend my unrefined cars and sensibilities, 
and, as I didnot d naa 2 Sir 
Richard evidently does; I 
= And he has behaved 


6 comntin ise, but he-is civil and obeys like: » 
Newfoun dog. In fact,.I congratulate 
uporr having sition). # good’ 
a aou"®: thi, hesitated: Stella, “that. he 
has-# bad face?” 

“No;""he replied. “TD titink he: has seen some 


mental slavery, to toe I know not: Butlebi as 
— Mr: to time and circamstances. 
i 


not conte to thefire? aye notso- snares 


“ Thank you;” said Stella, round: the little 
hall with i ¢ «But may Eleolt a 
little 1 f This mi be: the: hall of one of 
King A: 's Knights of the Round Table. Is. is 


beautiful, Why, there is not a piecoof oals farni+ 
i or arneutt in if younger than three haudred 

vet Nos" said’ Louis Felton. “I do netsappose 
there is.” 

Then he drew aside a curtaity whick: had-hiddews 
—— ae, and Stella uttered an exeluna- 
tion ‘of’ 

“How Beautiful? And did you restore that 
stained window’ with your own Hnady?’” 

“ Yes,” he said, “and not so difficult: am ander 
taking as it tiay seem, But will you walk into my 
see. ?” He said; opening @& door leading from the 
ha! 





she asked, 





*Yoes,and to get wet through intothe bargain,” 


Stella, as curious: as Bluebeard’s wife, entered’ a 
large, lofty room, which waehung with biack velvet 
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and faded try and through which a'stream of 
yose-colouw light, ponving. from. a stained! win- 
dow, fell upon a maltitude of marble figures and 
statuary which were:arranged: round the. room., 

A block of marble stood in:the corner, and ia the 
centre of the room was.a.slab, upon which a group. 
of figures was dimly discernible. 

“ How beautiful ! said Stella, under her breath; 
“ And did you ¢arve all these ?” 

“ All of them,” he replied, ““Therearenot.many,. 
and they are‘all yery poor, or be assured they wou 
not be here.” ‘ 

“ y not?" she suid. “Where would they be ?”’ 

“ Sold’ with the rest,” lie replied, ling. 

«JT must go'round and look at them, Stella, 
“ What's that?” 

“ Ariadne;”"le replied, and le went round with 
her, listening wit delight he did’ not care to con- 
ceal to Hew softly expressed adiniration and 
wonder. ‘ 

“ And that youware. doing now?’ she said, look* 
ing towards’ the slab on the raiseti dais: © 

“ Yes)” Ren “ But Tam’ at « ror 
one figure. want to perform an’ impossi and: 
cut » true portrait without a model.’ 

“Cannot you get one?” said-Stella. 

“ Not this one,” hereplied; looking down at her 
interrested face witha strange; wi smile. 

“And is it impossible to convey # good portrait 
to marble without a model ?” she asked. 

“Nearly. Not always though,” he added, vory 
quietly. “T accomplished it once.” 

“You did ?” she said. “Is the statue here ?’’and 
she looked round ply, 

“No,” he said. “Isold it. It was the best I had 
done.” 

“ What's pity to sell'it 1" she said, “Why did 
you do so?” ; 

“T sold'it for tworéasous. I warited money, and 
I could not work while it'was inthe room. Have 
you never. heard’ of’ the diamond cutters in Amster- 
dam, Miss Newton? Sometimes’ a man will got 
enamoured of # stone if it befine and purée; and the 
overseer haw to take’ it’ from him and’ set him to 
workon smaller and less fasci gents. It was 
so with me, While the statue remained in the 
shadow I: could Se pas an a 
Pygmalion, spentall: days in: vain loncing t 
the cold bi night endued witt life and 
return: me leve for loves!’ 





His voice had grown dangerously soft and thrill- 
i beneath. 


ing, and’ Stella, looking: ap at hiamy 
the wistful. tenderness of his gazes 

“'T'o—to whom did you sell it ?” sheiasked, 

‘To Lerd: Marmion,’’ he answered. 

Stella started, turned pale,and bent.her eyes to 
the ground. ‘ 

Ho saw hen embarrassment. . 

“You know him-?”" he asked, with.some surprise 
and a sliglitly heightened colour.. 

“Yos,” slie replied. 

“And you ltave seen my statac?” 

“Yes,” sli¢ arlswered again, more faintly. 

“Then the’ secret is ont,” he said, with a hurried, 
tremulous’ music’ in his voice. “ Miss Newton— 
Stella! can you forgive me’?”” 

“T—do not ask me, please !” she returned, grow- 
ingeritmson’ and pale by turns: ‘“ I—T cannot say. 
I donot kriow. Let'us thik of something’else. May 
1 look: at thn slab ?” ‘ard with anervous haste slie 
turned her face from: Him and’ approached the'dais. 

He followed ber, his*eyes fixed’ upon ‘her fice, tis 
lips slightly opart;-anid: iis’ wiiole attitude expres- 
sive of devotion; 

—_— bentiforwardand looked at the unfinished 
marble, 

“ You see-whatutiis,” he-said, inva low voice: “Tt 
isa group—a family: group of happy: girls and aw 
old man, They ave: gathered: round a» Christmas 
fire listening: te a Christmas story: which is being 
told by the. en encom a She: 
is not cut out yet—thexeon ti in spot she is to 
stand—and. when. she- is there, with her: beantiful: 
face and loving smile resting. like sunlightbupom thie 
faces of the rest, the group will be finised\’’ 

Stella turned her face to: him fora moment), with 
a strong.effort at calm. indi nce, but. the effort 
broke down and ler eyes eought the p= 

“Do you know the originals of the group? Do 
you recognize them and the. missing faee. and figure? 
How shail [ insert that?” Look in the mirror yonder 
and cease to wonder that I hesitate and feel my 
skill powerless and my chisel profane when it ap- 
proaches the portraiture of such beauty. Miss 
Newton, do not be* —nay; rather than anger 
you should: feel’pity’ for the’ inforturtate ‘ creature 
who loves —— cannot allow‘ himself to hope!” 

Stella tur towards him and opened her lips. 
She should’have remained motionless, for‘her move: 
ment gave him courage. 

“Stella,” he: breathed, leaning over Her and'taking 
her hand, “ would you'tell me that Pam wrong in 
withholding the lastatom of perfection to the whole? 
Would you tell me:thatto your loveliness and purity 
you add a tender heart and a.noble courage? Were 





oo goidg totell me that'T, tle poor'sculptor} might 
ope? Oh! if you'wedre, I pray you speak on! that 
~ ines 7 sare xd A om ft nibking — 

cart in world: ectly happy. » You do" 
— + you:do not bid me be'silent ; you let mw 
say Llove you: Olu! my darling) my ess; cfowh 
= mee joy, and tell me that: I not’only love’ am) 
oved 4 


Stella stood: near the raised: dais; Louis Felten’s: 


kee! dropped. on: it, and: he: drew the: white,. warm: 

hand, which, he still held, downto his:lips. 
Stella tried to take-it,away, - j 
“Don’t take it away from me, Stella,!” hepléadeds 

‘Let it remain ; leb-it;-at-least;.whisper to me that 


you love me if your lips will not say so,” 
Stella heaitated for ‘@ sevdntl, and let it re- 
main, 
oe spramyupand very audaciously cauyht her in 
1s arms. , 
“ My own. my: 5 Beautiful one! 
statue has tarmed-to:life love” My 
Stella’s eyes filled with tearsy- 
“Stop,” she said, dropping her head off t0*his 
breast and looking: up: to him) with: tearful: bat 
wondrously loving eyes. ‘‘I am not your own, for 


they will not letme be! Do Pid Kuow the story I 
was telling on Christmas tight—that blessed Clirist- 
mas night When T fitst’saw you 4 

“ No,” he murmured “you saw’ moe before’ tlien, 
and I you” 

“Do you know,” she went’ on, “I was tellfig 
them of the prineesswho’ wag not allowed to Wéd 
where she loved, and’ I thetight-will you’ think ‘nte 
rude, unwomanly and forward that, pertchanée, 
I might. be that princess, and that Php npeds 
me, [ must say it—that you would have to leave 
me for ever,” ’ 

“ Never,” he vowed, drawing her to him.. ‘* Come 
what will I will never leave you, unless you with 
your own lips should bid'nie. ‘Then ——’” 

“‘Then—well ?” she murthared, 

“Then “T' should bred afl’ my foolish’ statu 
and go anywhere ovit of your redcli to Hide’ 
heart that: would’ be as’ slattered as} my poor 
marbles!” 

“You willinever ‘leave mie till I serid you away’?’ 

** Never,” he said. 

“Then you will stay with mefor, ever,’’ mut- 

mured Stella, with a delicious blush, “ for I shall 
never say the word that would part. us.” 
é “‘ Never—come what will. we will never; part,dar- 
ng.” 
At that. moment a sliadow fell across the room 
and a voic#, Stephen Hargrave’s, said, roughly : 

‘‘ Phe bridle’s mended, and the storm’s over.” 

Stella clung for a monient, with a slight shudder, 
to her lover, then’ with a beautiful blush glided 
away with him. 

Together, all in a trance—that' delicious trance 
which falls toa main’s lot once in ‘hi’ lifétime—they 
traversed the autique hall; and’ still in tranceland 
he held herstirrup ud guided the little’ foot which 
she confided to: his:handt 

All in a trance: stilP she ‘eard him‘ murmut + 

‘Remember! Never. ‘This-is our'secret !’” 

And she by a. motion of the lips signified: that 
their love should for the present. be. a secret one- 


CHAPTER XTV. 
I learnt di-sembling at an early age, ' 
And‘womatiy looks were all'my page: Prior. 

Bessie sped‘ fast after her rest, and Stella was 
soon #t home again. 

Any woman well’ versed’ in love tokens would 
have beenable to-read the girl’s'secretin her happy 
eyes .aud blushing face, but Mrs. Newton; so 
wrapped up-in her own plots: and schemes’ for Her 
daughtér’s~and: her own—advancement; merely 
thought the blush a vulgar flush produced. by..un+ 
ladylike exercise, and said so. 

' Lunchigon’ over Stella was about to run away, to 
her room for a little delicious reflection and medita- 
tion—she was dying’ to be alone to think and 
realize ;- but’ her mottier requested her tov remain 
and help her wind some silk, and Stella, without a 
murmur, took up’ her’ position in the orthodox 
fashion and endured What was to her an: hour of 
mentel tertare: 

When the silk was wound in a huge ball she rose 
and was about to»multe her‘escape, when a gentle- 
man rode upthe: drive; and Mrs. Newton, in a tone 
of exultation, exclaimed ; 

“ My dear, here‘is Sir Richard.” 

“ T will go and. dress,” saith Stella. 

“No,” said Mrs,. Newton,,in an! absolute fine! of: 
command. “The.idea.of ruaning sway the moment: 
Sir Richard arrives ;. stay, here.’ : 

Stella went back to her chair with) a‘dim fore-: 
boding of coming evil, and the. next; minute the. 
foot dSir Richard Wiidfang. 

He entered, smilingly, calm, and salf-possessed 
as” usual; and’ Stella, as she shook hands,, noticed, 
that he was better dressed than. ever, 

His collar fitted round his rather short neck with 
scruptlous exactuess, his cravat was tied to the 








= ggg of an inch, and’his gloves fitted like‘a second 
skin. 

All’ this’ she: notited, and sls fancied that she 
noticed also a look, a hnlf-glance only, of compre- 

énsion pass betiveen lier mother and him. 

Sir Richard inquired after their health: with the 
greatest earnestness, and soon, after a few remarks 
on’ the weather, drew aside with Mrs. Newton, with 
or he seémed to'hyve some business. conversa- 

tt, 


Stella heard’ something about trust. money and 
investiients; and fancied that: slie heard Her own 
nathe mentioned, but she was indifferent, and so 
soon lost in thought that when Sir Richard came 
up téwhere'she had seated herself she started. 

Whiter shelooked round'she saw that her mother 


had 1 

chard stood’ over her, very much as an eagle 
or #- hight poise at some distance over the 
bird eoner doonted' to’ be' his prey, anil’ regarded 
her i silénco for a few minutes; then he said in his 
most iisdsurdd’ and everlly polished voice—so dif- 
ferent to that loved voice which was still ringing in 

éredrs avd’ echiding in her heart ; 

‘Miss Newton, I have ridiién over this afternoon 
ona most importam? matter—so important to me 
aw can like if only to a matter of life and 

ea had e 

Stella turned pale, and looked. up at him witheyes 
that wore almost.a look of terror. 

‘‘ $0. important that: I hesitate even.now, on the 
brink of disclosing it toyou,, Miss Newton—Stella, 
if. you will allow me to call you by that endeared 
ndme—T Jove you! Do not start, [ beseech you! 
Pardon’ me; forgive me, if I have declared the state 
of my heart and feelings too abruptly, When a 
man~—so inured to the ways of the world, so apt in 
the ways of nien—loses his heart so completely as [ 
have done’ té you he feels that he cannot depend 
upon his old Gatition and self-possession. His pas- 
sion, lie’ @ tortent, washes thent away, and he is 
left) to‘ float upon its bosom: like the veriest boy 
who has deserved life’ by proving himself able to 
love! My dear Miss: Newton Stella, as I implore 
you:to allow ‘me to call you—my love is of that cha- 
raeter ; it cavries all self before it: I offer you my 
whole heart, for I have never loved another-—” 

He stopped abruptly'and started. 

At that moment a voice in the hall had called on 
some.one bythe nameiof. Lucy! 
iat Boer penton me, but did [ hear any one call+ 
ing? 

‘No; not for, me,’ said Stella, too petrified, too 
astounded,, too horrified ¢ven to: take advuntage of 
the excuse which-he had unwittingly given her’ to 
beat a retreat. 

‘**I—I thought I heard some one call a woman’s 
name?” 

* Yes,” said Stella, “some one called! Luey, onoof 
the servants.”’ 

“Oh,’’ said Sir Richard,‘ I feared we were going 
to Bs interrtipted. Miss Newton, to resume,,1 offer 
yow my love whole and complete, [ lay myself aud 
all [‘possess'at your feat. Tho world, as you may be 
aware, calls me a rich man ; I may not be without 
influence ;\I' may be'able'to place the woman who 
becomes: my wife in a position good enonrh to fill 
half the fashionable'world with envy. iss’ New- 
ton, alt ftlis: boffer you'; will you say yes? You 
will. not-refuse me?” 

_ Stella roso'and turned her white, cold face towards. 


him, 

“ Yes, Sir Richard—I—D must ref ase.” 

“ Refuge!’’ he echoed), stating at her with the 
shadow of a: frownon his brow. “ Sarely you have 
not considered——"* 

“TL. have considered everything,” said Stella, 
faintly. 

* But—but—if you do not love me’ you may do 
so.” 

“T’ never can. love. you, Six Richard,” she said, 
distinctly, 

Sir Richard’s,;shadow of a frown deepenedand be- 
came a frown indeed. 

But only for a moment, the next it cleared from: 
his face and the eyelids drooped with.a splendid as- 
sumption of sorrow. 

‘** Miss’ Newton, you would strike a death. blow to 
my heartif f did'not even yet allow myself to hope. 
I can Hops'to prove to you by constant and untiring 
devotion How deeply I love: you,.and to win your 
lpve'in return if Tam assu’ that your affections 
are not placed elsewhere!” 

He raised his small dark eyes and fixed them with 
a covert scrutiny on her’ face while He waited’ for 


the room. 


her answer. 


“Phat,” said Stella; -with'a totrol of her old pride, 
“ is, aw question’ you! have no right to ask, and one 
that I shall refusevto answer.” 

Sir Richard sighed. 

“ Ab,” he said, ‘your coldness'cuts me to the 
heart... I have noright'to ask, and I will not. One 
thing only may [ date’ to do; and that is to warn. 
My love for you;compels me:to fulfil thatduty. Miss 
Newton, beware!” 
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* Of what, Sir Richard ?” asked Stella, eyeing 
him proudly. 

“Ot deoet. Beware that you are not already 
deceived, and that the fruits shall be seen here- 
after. He whom you love—I mention not his 
name—may prove himself false not only. to you 
but to honour——”’ 

“ Stop, Sir Richard!” said Stella, her face set. and 
passionate, her eyes all ablaze, her whole. lithe, 
graceful body strained to its full height. “Spare 
your malice; such warnings are by me unheeded. 
If he whom I have chosen—be he whomsoever he 
may—should prove false to honour—I say not to 
me, but to honour—I will——” \ 

Sir Richard broke in before she could continue : 

“ Will thank me for what I have said and give 
me hope !” . 

“Yes,” said Stella, with a scornful smile, “ I dare 
risk even so much, Sir Richard, on the faith I hold 
in the honour of the individual you so malign.” 

Then, as he bowed down before her with a silent 
gesture of humble devotion, she swept from the 
room. 

Reach a woman’s heart and she isa lamb, touch 
her pride and she is a lioness. 

(To be continued.) 





TO WHOM SHE SAYS NO. 

A WoMAN never quite forgets the man who has 
loved her. She may not have loved him; she may 
indeed have given him a “no” instead of the “ yes” 
he hoped for; but the remembrance that he desired 
the “ yes” always softens her thoughts of him, and 
would make him, were he minded that it should be 
80, a friend for ever, 

There may be girls who make a jest of discarded 
suitors ; but they are generally very young ; and the 
wooing has been something that did not betoken 
much depth of tenderness. There are mercenary 
offers too that awaken ouly scorn and hate in the 
woman wooed for her money and not for herself; 
but really to have touched a man’s heartis something 
not to be forgotten while she lives. 

Always she remembers how his eyes looked into 
hers—how, perhaps, he touched her hand with his, 
and how her heart ached when he turned away with- 
out that which she could not give him. 

She loves some one else. Some other man has all 
the truth of her soul—always has and will have— 
but she cannot forget the one who turned from her 
and went his way, andcameno more. She is glad 
when she hears of his success, grieved when she 
knows that he has suffered; and when some day 
she hears that he is married—she who has herself 
been married for long years, perhaps—she who, at 
allevents, would never bave married him—is she 
glad then? I donot know. A woman’s heart is a 
very strange thing. I do not believe she knows her- 
self. Glad? Oh, yes—and is his wife pretty and 
nice? And then she says to herself that “he has 
quite forgotten,” and that “that, of course, is best,’’ 
aud cries a little. M. K. 

Gas AND Coat in Partis,—540,000 tons of coal 
were used in 1873 for the production of gas in Paris, 
and from this quantity 140,000,000 cubic méatres of 
gas (4,944,321,200 cubic feet) were produced, which 
gives an average yield of 9,156 cubic feet of gas per 
ton. The gas is supplied through 287 leagues of main. 
The total number of lights is estimated to be 
902,000, of which 85,000 are for the lighting of the 
public streets, The receipts of the Parisian Gas 
Company amounted to 31,500,000f., 1,500,000f. of 
which were derived from the public lighting. 

INCREASE IN THE Number or Horses.—The 

continued increase in the number of horses in the 
country is most satisfactory, from a military point of 
view. The return of live stock “in the possession of 
occupiers of land,’’ in England and Wales, on 25th of 
June last, shows a very satisfactory increase in the 
number of horses, as well as other descriptions of 
tock. On June 25th, 1872, there were in England 
978,012 horses belonging to agriculturists, inclusive 
of unbroken horses and brood-mares. In 1873 the 
number was 1,007,398. In Wales, on June 2dth, 1872, 
the number of this description of stock was 120,273 ; 
in 1878 it was 123,523. The returns, therefore, show 
a total increase in England and Wales, during the 
twelve months ending 25th June last, of over 30,000 
head in the number of horses belongiag to land- 
holders alone. 

THE Ancora Goat,—Australia is. giving a good 
deal of attention to the cultivation of the Angora 
goat, The hair is said to make a very good “ mo- 
hair” fabric, but its quality depends very much 
upon the nature of the locality in which the animals 
are reared. Undulating prairies, with a good sup- 
ply of water, are best adapted to the habits of this 
goat. In sandy, hilly districts it thrives admirably, 
but the hair is inferior and falls off very quickly. 
The flesh is excellent, and is preferred in some parts 





of Australia to the best mutton. The milk is of 
good quality, and yields a good supply of butter and 
cheese. The hair is worth about four shillings a 
pound, and one ram will yield about four pounds at 
each shearing; the best plan is to shear them twice 
a year, as this prevents the hair from falling off and 
from splitting; at each shearing it is about six 
inches long. Compared with the merino sheep, the 
Avgora goat seems to have the advantage in the 
fact that the former produces only three and a half 
pounds of wool, worth two shilljogs and sixpence 
per pound, and that six merinoes will eat as much as 
seven Angoras, 


THE CHILDREN’S PARTY, 


TuE cottage-windows their cheerful glow 

Fling out over the new-fallen snow, 

And the icicles, which.the day’s thaw leaves, - 

Are strung like pearls on the low-browed eaves ; 

While the sweet dance-music floats out on the 
gloom 

From the light and warmth of the festive room, 


"Tis a children’s patty ; and every one 

Of the cottager’s household joins in the fan. 
There are womauly grace, and manly Amy 
And age with youth, in its freshness, allied, 
And “sweet sixteen,” in her fairest mood, 

And the toddling tyrant of babyhood, 

And tall lads, fresh from college, as gay, 

To crown the eve of a holiday; 

While papa and mamma join ia the rout 

As the gray grandsire, with arms stretched out, 
With smiling lips aud protests gruff, 

Gropes and stumbles in blind man’s buff, 

But suddenly the toddler flies 

To his mother’s skirts, with frightened cries, 
And all are aware of a hapiess pair 

Who sadly peer through the window there— 
Large eyes, sad with hunger and woe, 

That shyly look in from the night and the snow, 
And thie outlines of faces, like frozen stains, 
Pressed lightly against the glowing panes. 


The romp is over, and laugh and noise ; 

To open the door spring both the boys, 

And kindly hands reach out in the gloom, 
And drag the eavesdroppers into the room— 
A boy and girl, so territied 

At the glitter and warmth and joy inside 
That they cannot speak, but can only stare 
At the wonder and wealth of the worl: in there. 
‘* We meant no harm,” says the girl at last; 
“Indeed, we didn’t! But as we passed, 
Jonnie and me, to find a shed, 

Or outhouse or somewhere to shelter a head, 
Your song and laughter and music sweet 
Flew into our heads, bewitched our feet, 
And drew us right up to the windows warm. 
Indeed, indeed, we didn’t mean harm. 

Did we, Johnnie? ‘These folks, I’m sure, 
Won’t hurt two orphans go little and poor.” 


Loud langhs the cottager, long and loud; 

And around the orphans the cliildren crowd ; 
And mamma has drawn them to her embrace, 
And lovingly kissed each small sad face ; 

And foaming tankards and viands, rare 

The tall college lads bring in with care; 
While grandfather chuckles and slaps his knee, 
And the cottager cries, with cheery glee: 

“ Orphans pay fines when they pass this way; 
That is, when they come they needs must stay. 
So join in the frolic, ye little ones; come! 

This cottage shall henceforth be your home.” 


The romp is renewed ; the girls and boys 
Drag the new-comers into the fun and noise; 
And age with youth again is allied, 
And womanly grace, and manly pride, 
And the tall, bright youths, and * sweet six- 
teen,” 
And the toddling tyrant of all, are seen 
Mingling once more in the jocund rout 
Where the grandsire again, with arms stretched 
out, , 
With smiling lips and protests gruff, 
Gropes and stumbles in blind man’s buff. 
N. D. U. 


How To Make AN M#owtan Harr.—An instra- 
ment of the kind about to be described seems to be 
of'very ancient origin, but’ was introduced during 
the last century, The Molian harp produces a very 
pleasing melodious sound, especially in the open air, 
and is not difficult to coustruct. A long, narrow box 
the length of‘ a window, or the position in which it 
is to be placed, is ‘the first requisite; it must be 
made of thin deal, four inches deep and five in 
width. At the extremities of the top glue two 
pieces of oak about half an inch high and a quarter 





of an inch thick for bridges to which the strings are 
to be fixed; within the box at each end glue two 
pieces of beech-wood about an inch square an‘ the 
width of the box, Into one bridge fix seven pegs, 
such as are used for piano strings ; into the other 
bridge fasten the same number of small brass pins; 
and to these pins fasten one end of the strings, made 
of small cat gut, and twist the other end of the 
strings around the pegs; then tune them iu unison. 
Place over the top of the strings a thin board sup- 
ported by four pegs and about three inches from the 
sounding-board, to procure a free age for the 
wind. © The harp should be exposed to the wind at 
a partly opened window ; to increase the draught of 
air the door, or an opposite wiudow in the room, 
should be open. The strings iu a current of air 
sound in unison; and with the increasing or decreas- 
ing force of the current the melody changes into 
pleasing, soft, low sounds and diatonic scales, which 
unite and occasioually form very delightful musical 
tones. If the harp can be placed in a suitable posi- 
tion so as to receive a sufficient draught of air, iu a 
grotto, or romantically situated afbour, or hidde in 
some shady nook near a waterfall, the effect of its 
sweet sounds is very charming. 
se 
RISING IN THE WORLD. 

You should bear constantly in mind that. nine- 
tenths of us are, from the very nature and necessities 
of the world, born to gain our livelihood by the 
sweat of our brow, What reason have we then to 
presume thatour children are not to do the same ? 
If they be, as now and then they will be, endowed 
with extraordinaty powers of mind, those powers 
may have an opportunity of developing tnemselves ; 
and if they never have that opportunity the harm 
is not very great to us or to them. or does it 
hence follow that the descendants of labourers are 
always to be labourers. The path upward is steep 
and tong, to be sure, Industry, care, skill, excel- 
lence in the present parent lay the foundation of a 
rise, under more favourable circumstances, for the 
children. The children of these take another rise, 
and by-and-bye the descendants of the present 
labourers become gentlemen. ‘This is the natural 
progress, It is by attempting to reach the top by a 
single leap that so much misery is produced in the 
world, and the propensity to make sueh attempts has 
been cherished and encouraged by the strange projects 
that we have witnessed of late years for making tho 
labourers virtuous and happy by giving them what is 
called education. 

The education which we speak of is bringing chil- 
dren upto labour with steadiness, with care and with 
skill—to show them how to doas many useful things 
as possible—to teach them to do them all in the best 
manner—to set them an example in industry, sobriety, 
cleanliness and neatness—to make all these habitual 
to them, so that they never shall be liable to fall into 
the contrary—to let them always see a good living 
proceeding from labour, and thus to remove from 
them the temptation to get at the goods of others by 
violent or fraudulent means. 





CLOTHING THE GREAT MzeN.—The Court of Alder- 
men have just given pieces of cloth of 4} yards each 
to the First Secretary of State, the Lord Chancellor, 
the Chamberlain of the Household, the Vice-Cham. 
berlain of the Household, the Lord Steward, the 
Comptroller, the Lord Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, the Master 
of the Rolls, the Recorder of London, the Attorney- 
General, the Solicitor-General, and the Common 
Serjeant. They will come out smart when the new 
clothes are made, so thoughtfully and kindly pro- 
vided by the Court of Aldermen. This is an old 
custom of days gone by, when the recipients were 
not so. well off as at present. But four and a half 
yards of cloth are still acceptable in any well-re- 
gulated family. It is a fine Christmas pastime. 

Tue Suan’ on Art.—In the Shah’s newly 
published Diary he tells us how he went to the 
Crystal Palace, with which he was greatly delighted, 
and how he bought some pictures there. Then he 
adds: “ The picture of a donkey was seen, and I 
asked the price of it, The director of the Exhibi- 
tion, a fat, white bearded man, who gave informa- 
tion about the prices, told me it was a hundred 
pounds sterling—equivalent to two hundred and 
fifty tumans of Persia. I remarked: ‘ The value 
of a live donkey is at the outside five pounds, How 
is it, then, that this, which iy but the picture of an 
ass, is to be paid so dearly for?’ ‘The director said: 
‘ Because it is not a source of expense, as it eats 
neither straw nor barley’ (the Eastern substitutes 
for hay and oats). I replied: ‘ True; it is not a 
source of outlay, but neither will it carrya load nor 
give. one a ride.’ We laughed heartily. Then, as 
time was short, and we were extremely fatigued, we 
went home. The Albert Hall. too, has its own 
special garden, very nice.” \ 
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THE GIPSY PEEK; 


A SLAVE OF OCIRCUMSTANOSS, 


—_— ~~ 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


Good counsel is a wise man’s gift 
ant past all purchase ; give heed 
‘0 it 


“HEAVEN help me! He is murdered !”” 

Such words, uttered in the very deepest tones of 
despair, by an aristocratic young lady, were calcu- 
lated to startle the most blasé of solicitors. 

They startled Mr. Levy. 

“‘ My dear madam !” he exclaimed, eyeing her with 
astonished perplexity. “Surely you do not appre- 
hend that this sham warrant was prepared to cloak 
@ murder P”” 

“T do,” said Florence, with a calm that was awful 
in its artificiality. “I do. I believe—the—the 
gentleman mentioned in that paper has been cruelly 
murdered, and that I shall never see him again!” 

As she finished this assertion she fell back in her 
chair, so white and statuesque that the solicitor 
flew to his hand-bell, but, on second thoughts, let 
his hand fa)l as it was about to strike it, and poured 
out a glass of water. 

“ Drink this, madam,” he said, earnestly. ‘I do 
not wish to call for assistance unless I am com- 
pelled—pray drink it and make an effort to remain 

* conscious.” 

Florence drank the water, and, with a deep sigh, 
recovered herself. 

“ Thank Heaven !” said Mr. Levy. “ If your fears 
are well founded, madam, you have need of all your 
strength.” 

“ Yes,” said Florence, faintly, then covered her 
face with her hands. 

Mr. Levy waited a minute or two, looking at her 
anxiously, then he said : 

“ Madam, if Ican assist you in this case I shall 
be happy to do so, though a criminal matter is quite 
out of my usual line, but—but—in this case——” 

Florence thanked him, and looked up at him with 
a troubled, inquiring look. 

“I—I—feel inclined to trust you,” she said. 
“And yet I feel bound to a certain extent to keep a 
secret—his secret.” 

“Your friend’s P’”” said Mr. Levy, tapping the mock 
warrant. 

“Yes,” said Florence, hesitating.’ Then she 
a suddenly, “At least I can tell you this 
much.” $ 

And, in broken. sentences, which cost her more 
than she could have thought possible of endurance, 
she told the grave, quiet lawyer just so much of 











|THE NECESSARY EVIL] 
Tazoni’s life as the world knew, carrying the recital 


| down to that present hour. 


Mr. Levy listened with knit brows. 

“A most singular case,”’ he said. 
you intend confiding to me ?”” 

Florence hesitated. ; 

“T can tell you no more,” she said, “ without di- 
veleine a secret I am bound by every tie of honour 
to kee 


inviolate.” 

Mr. Levy inclined his head. 

**Can you tell me,” he said, “if you are aware of 
the existence of any motive for this crime, and of 
any person or persons to whose advantage his death 
would be?” 

Florence turned pale. 

“To answer it I should have to tell the whole 
story, and that I cannot do,” she said. “This I may 
say that if a conjecture which had taken complete 
possession of his mind were true then there was a 
— who would feel more secure by Mr. Forest’s 
death.”’ 

“Then,” said Mr. Levy, “to that person our 
suspicion must first direct itself. Will you tell me 
who that is ¢” 

“T dare not!” said Florence. “It is not possible 
that he should commit such a fearful crime or be 
cognizant of it. Besides,” she added, as she remem- 
bered, with a thrill of gloomy satisfaction, that Lord 
Raymond was away from London, and down at the 
Vale, “ besides, the person whom you would suspect 
if I were to tell you all was miles away from the spot 
where the deed I dread was done.” 

** Are you sure of that ?” said Mr. Levy, with pro- 
fessional doubt. 

“Yes,” said Florence. Then, with a troubled look, 
she added, tremblingly: * At least, he left London 
some days ago and not been seen since.” 

Mr. Levy smiled. a 

‘* My dear madam, that only heightens suspicion. 
Away from London—your friend was last seen alive 
at Farm End! Madam, if you were to lay the case 
before the authorities at Scotland Yard the person 
you speak of as having the motive would be the 
first person the detectives would be ordered to 
watch !” 

Florence wrung her hands, 

“T do not know which way to turn ! 
seems barred with impossibilities !’’ 

‘* May I suggest that you should advertize ?” 

Florence shook her head. 

**He is either dead or shut away somewhere out 
of the reach of advertisements,” she said. 

“Then,” said Mr. Levy, “the course is plain. 
Scotland Yard will solve the problem. If you please, 
madam, we will go there. I shall be happy to ac- 
company you and help you with your statement.”’ 


“Ts this all 


Every path 





But Florence shook her head. 

‘**T dare not!” she said. 

Mr. Levy naturally looked alarmed. 

“ D—do you fear danger to yourself ?’’ he asked. 

“No,” she answered ; “‘ but to him, if he is alive.” 

“Oh,” said Mr. Levy, ‘you are afraid that he 
may criminate himself in some way ?”’ 

Pioreiste flushed. 

“Yes,” she murmured. “ He would be the first to 
blame me for seeking publicity. There are strong 
reasons for his keeping his real identity a profound 
secret. If he were to be found through the agency 
of the police matters of import would be disclosed 
which he would rather die than have made public.” 

“T understand,” said Mr. Levy, looking per- 
plexed. “Really, madam, [am ata loss to invent 
some means of helping you.” 

And he took two or three paces across the room. 

“T have it!” he exclaimed, with soft suddenness. 
** Of course, madam, this matter must be cleared up ? 
You would like it cleared up ?” 

**T shall not know a moment free from misery 
until it is,” said Florence. 

“Then, as you will not allow me to make use of 
the usual channels, [ must have recourse to a secret 
one. I know a most discreet and intelligent man— 
a private detective. He is the very model of his 
class—silent as the grave, clever at scenting out a 
secret as a weasel is a rabbit, and a man to be 
thoroughly trusted. I mean that should a forger 
employ him to discover the villany of another he 
wou!d confine himself to the service for which he 
was paid without the slightest regard to the crimi- 
nal pursuits of his employer. A man to be relied on, 
madam.”’ 

Florence shuddered. 

“ And he—he would discover what had become of 
my friend, you think ?” she faltered. 

* T am sure of it,” said Mr. Levy. *** The man 1 
8 of has the endurance and sleeplessness of a 
bloodhound when he is on the track. He is the man 
for us ; but it is useless to minco matters or to as- 
sume a false delicacy over such a critical matter— 
he is expensive !’’ 

Florence drew a well-filled purse from her pocket, 
and, deducting a sovereign for her cab fare, laid the 
remainder on the office table. 

“That will be snfficient to convince you that I am 
in earnest,” she said, anxiously. “Tell your taan to 
spare no expense, to give himself heart and soul to 
the search, and I will not forget to reward him.” 

Mr. Levy mounted his stool, jotted down a few 
notes, asked a few more questions, and took up his 
h 


at. 
“You will allow me to see vou to your ca, 
madam ?” he said. 
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Florence dropped her veil and inclined her head. 

Mr. Levy looked as if there were still some forma 
to be gone through, and Florence suddenly dis- 
covered it. 

“ You wish to know my name ?”’ she said. 

Mr. Levy bowed. 

**T may want to communicate with you, madam: 
You may withhold your name if you please, but, 
would entail delay—perhaps endanger thes: 
our scheme,” 


“ Yos,” said Ploronce, “ Mr. Levy, I will trastiyou,, 


There is my card. You will write aay communi~ 
cation you may have,and send it, dimeted: ti 
care of this person, sheis a millines, mpom 
can depend.” 
Mr. Levy glanced curiously at tiieeqmmd, audi 
almost gnilty of a most. anprofessieasl. 
Florence Darteagle, the well-knawm 
Lord Darteagle, of Earlscourt 
The solicitor had never had 
social scale than a knight’s widow, amd in 
he felt.inclined to bite his tongue owt for mento 
i ny of his detective’s exp 
rely on me,} 
throw 


ae aaa 
us Vi 
ah pence tess wal L 
driven aways : 
Now i& happened bh 
trustworthy 


honest, 


did was te evtnetf tiie monmtey she had left: amd. enter 
it in o bowlt to-her eredité. ; 

‘Tien be loaned his hemi ugon islands enditeied 
to get something: like a clemuridemef the cam. Buty 
it was difflealt, almost tape 

be muadoredi, Hie 


A man was misei 


1 ; 


from his brow. “You gave me quite a turn. Do 
—do you think I shall be late ?” : 
“No,” said Mr. a Ste: “You “ .~ 
your money, but there’s hun 3 as won't. My 
! coon think of the ruin that'll fall like a 
ler clap in a few houra upon some of ti 
; families in the land it makes-me whistle. 
he whistled. 
The highest in the land,” muttered Mr. Levy. 
are quite right. The Golconda was deemed 
‘a9 safes tho bank itself. Why, there are a dozen 
peers Who will be swallowed up in it.” 
Mr. itchem smiled. e 
i thanks to Samuel Hitehem, there will be 
one the lese.’” 
his hand. 


! ¢ ¥ 
a Cliamt: iigiitow ine the 


| “Welly” said: Mr. Levy; and ke-commenced 2 re- |. 


petition of Plorence’s story, omitting the uames: 


When he hadfinished Mz..Hitehem scratehed 


“T's like asking a fellow thie adilress off m 
seeing as oe ag 
ewih in Bat tcll unite sameet jhe vilning 


MPs wame,enid 


Now this wae the most 
Witchem’e life. As that/usne sounded aw lis ear 


he felt seastounded and overwlielmed ae ever man | 


No, ot. 


name wae Prank: Forest, he was @ wellslaown | 

terary cliapacter.. 

doubt his fianede-—tiad comer thr Him, ; 
i had absolistely | then in ‘ 3 i “a 

“Hem nive-name,. quite refreshing. 

missing, is he? And what’s 


poet andi 

A lady~—no 
Mr. Levy, with the intelligense; but: 
refused to tell the whole stay or to give the name 
of the perzon whom he samt*she half suspected of 
the crime of murder or of kidnapping. 

** It’s the most confused case [ ever heard of, and 
the only man to help me is——”’ 

There was a knock at the door at. that instant, 
and Mr. Levy paused in his oogitations to ex- 
claim: 

* Como in,” 

The door opened and there entered Mr. Samuel 
Hitchem. 

“Good morning,” he said, in his usual slow and 
sleepy way. ‘Quite alone and doing the idle, sir ?”’ 

“The very man!” exclaimed Mr. Levy. “Talk of 
the angel and you hear the rustle of his wings! 
Come in. Close the door after you and sit down.’ 

Mr. Hitchem, with his self-possessed and sleepy 
smile, obeyed, and, quietly brushing his hat as if it 
were a rabbit he was about to skin, jerked his. head 
on one side and waited. 

* Well,” said Mr. Levy, “ how are things going 
com in the shire? I thought you were there 
sti ong 

“Come up this morning,” slowly answered Mr. 
Hitchem. “ Things are going on as well as might 
be expected; better perhaps, considering the 
customers we have to deal with. Ah, Mr. Levy, one 
ought to be artful nowadays, considering the know- 
ing ones there are about. us |” 

**Yes,” said Mr. Levy, with a grave smile, “and 
you are artful, Hitchem, weall know. I’m rather 
glad of it just. now, for I have a.case for you which 
will require as much detective genius as a search 
for a needle in a bottle of hay would !’’ 

Mr. Hitchem smiled innocently. 
then Quite a new line of business for you, Mr. 

evy.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Levy, with a sigh, “ and I don’t 
know what I want with it, but I’m not the first. man 
who has been coaxed into a troublesome case. by a 
pretty face and a woman’s tears.. But. before I 
go into iculars—and, by the way, there are 

ious few of them, unfortunately—tell'me what 

3 brought you here,” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Hitchem, “I came on® friendly 
errand, Mr, Levy.” 

Here he got: up, turned the key in the door, and, 
putting his head near the solicitor, whispered ; 


Mr. Frauk Pores is 
the address ?” 

Mr. Levy told him, 

‘* And the name of the lady who is. making the in- 
quiries ?” 

‘* Lady Florence Darteagle.” 

Again Mr. Hitehem endured a spasm of astonish: 
ment without a single sign. 

“I’ve heard the name before,” he muttered, 
languidly, “and I shan’t forget it. Amd that’s 
all?’’ he asked. E 

“ That is all, I’m sorry to say,” said Mr. Levy. 
“T wish I could give you yey more to work 
on—not that I think you need it, for your genius 
is something wonderful.” 

“Thank you,” said Mr. Hitchem. “That’s what 
they calls a compliment in good society, sir, ain't 
it? However, we'll do our best, our very best, I 
may say,” he said, closing his note-book and put- 
ting on his hat, as if he were doing a secret trick in 
the conjuring way. “ Aud now, sir, if I may make 
so bold, I'd say, keep this little affair quiet; leave 
it to.me to work out in my own way.” 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Levy. “ But suppose the poor 
fellow is murdered ?”’ 

“ Then all the noise in the world wouldn’t bring 
him to life again,” said Mr. Hitchem, “and only 
give the criminal the office to be off.” 

“ And if he isn’t?" said Mr. Levy. 

“Then I'll unearth him,” said Mr. Hitchem, with 
a quiet smile of conscious power, “ if he’s buried 
oles the ruins of Pompeii—wherever that may 
be.” 

And. with, a slow good morning he strolled. out 
with the air of a man who hadmothing in the world 
on his mind, nothing ix the world to.do, and every- 
body in the world to help him to do it, 

But when he got outside the. street: and inside a 
city churchyard he planted-himself opposite a tomb, 


intense enjoyment, 

“ Well,” he muttemd, “here have I come 
upon the right Simon. Pure,. at the. very critical 
moment, to find him vanished—cleared off the scene 
and wiped ont.of the seere! And then I steps.into 
a.friend’s to give him a. bitef useful information, and 
hang me if he don’t employ me. to:look after a man 





“ It’s nearly all up with Goleonda Mine!” 

“Great Heaven!” exclaimed Mr. Levy, shrinking 
back pale and breathless. “ Never—impossible ! 
Why, it was as safe as the Bank. of England,” 

Mr. Hitchem smiled significantly. 

“Was,” he said, “ and is, but it won't be the day 
after to-morrow.” 

Mr. Levy turned to his safe, took some papers 
from an inner drawer, andall trembling aud anxious 
summoned a clerk, and after whispering an order 
despatched him with all possible haste, aud then re- 
turned to the desk. 

“Phew!” he exclaimed. wiping the perspiration 


I’ve been hunting down on my own account for the 
last six months! Oh, it’s; as good as a play; it’s 
| better! But Luke’s a sharp chap,and he’s got a 
sharp lad! Fancy them racing me up to town, get- 
ting afew hours’ start of me, and whipping their 
| man off. But it.wasclever, veryclever! Mind.you 
| ain’t too clever, though, my fine gentlemen! ‘There 
was @ fox onee.as over-reached himself'and ran into 
a trap, thinking it was a niee couvenient drain, 
you two clever uns don’t take care you'll find your- 
selves running into avery ugly noose, which Mr. 


and, winking at the epitaph, chuekled with the most. | few 


And winding up his soliloquy with this piece of 
gratuitous advice to persons unmentioned, he 
chackled again, and went on his way, as sleepy and 
insignificant, as s and as 
ever. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
Oh, love, we walked in woods and fields, 
And trod the marble halls of state, 
But found in all stial annea! 
Thy name, thy worship, and thy fate. 


nameless agony of suspense—to 
d of the narrative where we left it 


eonfession of his love to Tagoni 

‘clearer through the mists of 
ly so encompassed him. 

ee maid of whom 


; 
, but it’s one of the 
Sipemys he’s ridden up with 


ie it P* axkett Sir Marry, languidly. 
ing it here."” ax 


an a <t the grooms from Sir Harry’s 
Richmond villa, entered, and, in a nervous fit at 
all na splendour around him, began fumbling in his 
pocket. 

“ Be quick,’’ muttered. the inged scandalized by 
the presenee of a mere groom in his master’s sanc- 
tuary. “ Be quiet and getout !” 
‘* l've-—lost it!” stammered the man, aghast. 

“ Lost it ?”’ suddenly echoed Sir Harry. “Let him 
alone, Parker; you: scare awag what little wits he 
has! Search again, 6 
Sam searched again. 

** No—I've lost it, master,” He said,.sorrowfully. 
“No, [ haven't!” he added, suddenly. “ P’ve left 
it at Ri , like the idiot I bet I my 
coat and left it in the old coat.poeket, and: I’ve 
been and ridden all-these miles for nuthin.” ’’ 

**You shouldn’tif I was your master,” growlea 
nee I dunce ! d:. Sir’ Ha 

% » you're a dunce!’’ said: ' Harry, good~ 
naturedly. No wonder hia. men loved! him ‘“ Now 
what’s to be done? You must ride back for it.” 
“The horse is dead beat, Sir Harry,” said: the 
msn, half crying. 

* Indeed! and you are not to be.trusted if he were: 
ye Parker, them to saddle Meguolia., Vi. 
ride-over Ay 
Magnolia was brought to the door, aud Sir Harry, 
after writing a short; note, explaining, the cause 
of his absence and stating that he should be hack 
in} a few hours, gave it to Parker with striet.ia- 
new deliver it. to Mr. Borest if he should 


‘Then Sir Harry leapt intothe saddle and rode off 


orning, and, disinclined as 
Sir Harry was to be out of the way on:this-partir 
cular he could not but glory in the fresh air 
and. tlie bri sum Besides, he consoled himself 
with the reflection that he should only be'away a 
hours,, Tazoni a Wait or 
eome again later in the day, and that all would be 


In addition to this he had no.idea.of the contents: 

of! the: m, and he felt that it was imperative 

them ab the earliest. moment, 

So he rede on, and Magnolia; little rest 
until she came to a.steep hill. 

He walked her up this andatthe tep leoked:round 


him. 

He was on the edge of a wide-stretohiagy common, 
beyond which lay the villa—at least. he argued so 
from the w.nding of the road. ; 

“ Suppose we try a short cat, lass,”’ he said tethe 
horse. “Short onts are the longest way 
round, but I don’t think-this will be; andas time's 
precious we'll try it.” 

, pricked’ up her ears, and, see! 
perfectly cognizant of. the meaning of 





| Jack Ketch sets a purpose, for such knowing 


foxes!” 


mingly 
the speech, 

trotted off across the common. x 
As Sir Harry neared a small stretch of plantation 
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- in time and turn the horse aside. 
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wales ‘mums rae gy Baa ba of 


furze,,and,, 


after Bea ‘ 
ith ey eye aye, blew a. sbrill whistle, which | Hurt’ 
= over e commen. in clear notes like a clarion. 


“ie T had time, my fige fellow,” thought Sir 
Harry, ' ide back, and, why you gave that 
sign : 

He rode. én, and descending a gentle declivi 
was brought fo a standatill™ by an athena 
ight. 
me gipey.* eamp—smal] and compact as usnal— 
lay in. the hollow. 

It patsy picturesque sight,and Sit Harry reined 
in to cut 
~ ie sy i hin gaze rested upon. the centre tent, 


which was mar with a strip of Pied " abpars 


‘tent was 


At that moment the curtain 
qut an, to 


de, and 9 young gitl atep; 


ur. 
Standing, shading her eyes fram, tle 

winter sun, she formed a ben bean’ 

and graceful. 

See rT ten Ber nat el Seamed. 

Suddenly. the girl drapp er 

her face an instant oan she re-entered the 

ten 


t. 

In that moment Sir Harry’s blood rushed at race- 
horse pace,to his face and flew back again, leaving 
it pale and agitated. 

In the graceful gipsy girl he had recognized the 
mysterious Lurli, the, victim ef Lord Raymond’s 
cunning; 

He uttered an exclamation of mingled delight and, 
astonishment which startled Magnolia, then startled 
her more,thorqughly by teughing her with the spurs 
and crying: 

* On, Jass! on !” 

Magnolia rose half on her-hanaches at the sud- 
denness of the. command and dashed forward. 

As she. did s0,.and before she could approach the. 
outer wing of the tents,,two shrill whistles resounded 
through fie aix in rapid succession, and half 
dozen, stalwart, ssvarthy-faged gipsies sprang from 
the earth apparently, and threw themselves upon 
Mir Hagey polled natantly and looked swiftly 

Sir r up i 'y an Bay, 
round, big pein Aleve nt his. face calm ag 
ever, 

“* What’s.the. matter, my good fellows ?” he ex- 
claimed, with a quiet smile. “Do you want to 
frighten my horse?’ 

* You can’t pass here,” said one of the men, the 
one who stood, nearest to him. 

“ And why not?” asked Sir Harry, raising his 
eyebrows, “Have you remted the common, my 
friends ?” 

“You can’t. pass thig way,” repeated the man, 
with afrown. ‘ What doyou want to ride over the 
teits.for? You've no bysinesshere. You must go 
round,” 

‘** Bug suppose,” said Sir Harry, grasping his 
riding-whip.aud weighing its thiek, heavy silver 
stock, im his hand, “ suppose I say that I prefer to 
rido straight instead of making a.détour to please 
your whim? What then ?” 

“ Why, then,” retorted the man, glancing at his 
companions, “ we're six to.one and we'll make ye,” 

" Try it!” said Sir Harry, and up went the ridiag- 
whip. 

Up also went six formidable sticks; butata word 
from the man who had acted as spokesman they 
were lowered again, 

“ Look.’eg here,’ be said, in a menacing tone, to 
Sir Harny, “you see we mean, what we say, master. 
and what we means we'lldo, So de you take a wor 
You. can’t have 
any business, the likes o’ you, with us!” 

* But L have, as it happens,’’ said Sir Harry. 

“ What: business ?” asked the man, with a scowl, 

‘ Business which every man should have when he 
finds an unprotected giz] in the hands of a gang of 
ruffians. My business lies in that tent yonder, so 
fall back or l’ll break the man’s head who. clings 
last to this bridle!” 

There was a threatening growl, the riding-whip 
came down with a fearful crash upon Colin’s 
shoulder, and the next instant a dozen hands had 
torn Sir Harry from, his saddle and half a dozen 
sticks were poised ready to bar his way to any part 
of the common for ever more, when suddeuly a 
woman’s scream rang through the aiz,.a flash of a 
crimson dress broke the green of the common and 
a girl bounded like a tigress into themidat of the. 
group and’stood over the prostrate man very much 
- a tigress would stand to protect hereub from the 

untere. 

“Colin—Jake! all of you! . What does this 
mean? What has this gentleman done to you that 
vou shonid,set upon him like @ kennel of hungry 
onnds! Shane! Six to one too!” ’ 

_ Then with a blugh of the shame which she aPPOrs 
tioned to them she turned, and, bending over him, 


2 of the | 
fresh | 


| held ont er hand; saying, im @ tone of troubled 
ae not hurt, sin~oh, say: you are not 


Sir Horry raised’ His: and turned his face» 
which rere nt o hands! to pvotect it 
ftom the rain of murderous blows—fully to-her. 
— ee and shranis — 

e gipsies, thinking she lad seon cause:to regret 
Herinpertosabe crowed roundaguin give peepee 
to continue and finish theit task; bu beckoned 
them back u covered with blushes, with 
bent lead ing lips, like a wild deer 
| canght in @ net: 


"he breathed; ther alowd:-he said, with 
| hig thorough-bred tone: ‘Madam, FP thank: you! 
ieee saved my liféy:-may DP ask another 
| n 


raised her eyes and @ropped them again as 


| “Whats it sir?” she Altered, 
I 4 you for a few minutes 
‘ , With the deepest respect his 
Lath inblned her head, then with the air of a 
cavage queen, motioned Ber 'téo' zealous guards 


| They hesitated and with svident reluctance drow 
back only a few ste 

“You see,” she anid to them, in Romany, and with 
@ smile of ass *“ you'are six t6’one!} Can‘he 
work any hari 
i\dlert? fe is's friend I tel you. Draw back out of 
h ig, nob out of sight: «~' 1 ; 

he men drew back, formed a sort of ring ut a 

respectful distance, and remained with their sticks 
firmly slenched ready at the slightest signal ‘to rush 
forward and annihilate the intrusive stranger 

Sir Harry. waited until they ‘were out of hearing 
distance, then with his fine eyes fixed with admiring 
tenderness upon her downeast face he im a voice 
| oenrne with suppressed excitement ‘love: 

“You 


friend” 

Lurli looke@‘up quickly with-a suddett eagermess 
in her eyes. 

“Of whom do you speak, sir?” she said. 

‘*Of one who has been seeking you night and day 
for many weary months past.” ; 

“Of ‘Tazoni?” asked Lurli, her eyes sparkling, 
her lips trembling. 

*< Of Frank Forest,” replied Sir Harry, drawing a 
little nearer, at which all the watchers in the «dis- 
tance grasped their sticks tighter. 

Larli sighed. 

“I know not the name,’’’she said, 

Then suddenly she added : 

** What is he like ?’’ 


a kingly bearing, and a sweet, musical voice,” said 
Sir Harry, growing suddenly and most marvellously 
poetical; indeed it was difficult to ‘be otherwise 
while addressing the romantic beauty before him. 

“Tt is het” exclaimed Lnurli, with '« joyfal ery. 
“Tt ishet “Pazoni is found at last!” 

At her ory the six gnards rushed forward swith 
astonishment. 

“ Brothers!” exclaimed Lurli, ‘‘ Tazoni is found—~ 
is found! The stranger has restored him to us! 
Tazoni is found!” 

And she burst'into tears of joy. 

At the sound of her voice every soul inthe camp 
came helter-skelter “p to swell the group, 

* Tazoni found? Tazoni found?” they shouted, 
thronging round. “Whereis he?”’ 

“ Within a score of miles,” said Sir Harry, “All 
well. he shall be with you before sunset.” 

* But,” he added, tarning to Lurli; with a troubled 
brow, what is Prank Forest jas you oall 
him—to you ” 

“Hoe asks us that!” exclaimed Lurli, spreading 
out her hands towards her men. “ He asks whatis 
Tazoni to us!” 

‘Then she turned ‘with a swift Spanish ‘gesture to 
Sir Harry. 

“ Stranger, Tazoni is our chief.’” 

“Your chicf ?” said Sir Harry, changing colour: 
“There must be some mistake. My friend eannot 
be the man you think hi, He—he—I avow 
solemnly, and may Heaven hear me—that I mean 
no, offence—but I would not disappoint you. My 
friend is a gentleman bred and born, a great man, a 

t 


a Well, sir,” retorted Lurli, drawing herself Her 
full height and gazing at him with flushed face and 
glittering éyes, her deiicate nostrils distended with 
imperial pride. “ Well, sir, and cannot’s gipsy be 
all these?” Well born? ‘Does your blood’run blier 
in your.veins than that of the princes of Spain ? 
Has Fa courtesy become a byword throughout the 
world? or can you point to otie of your birth as 
pure of blood as the despised gipsy? Learn, sir, 
that contempt bred of ignorance returns te mock 





to us while you are near and on the | 


truly when called ‘me friend. | 
aga the feiend of ar dearest 


“ He is tall, stalwart, handsome, with dark eyes, | 


the lips! thab gave ib ubterance. ‘A gentleman a 
poeh!’: A gipsy.can be,these and, more!’ 

“I know it,” said: Sir) Marry, bending uncovered 
before hér-seornfal indignation. ‘‘1 sec, a gipsy 
can be a queen!” 
Latrli's» pride: vanished, from her. fage, her gaze 
a and with 2. noble immpetuogity she held, ent 


rm ae ne oS = a foolish pride, a girlish 
pride; prile. is. @, poor gipsy’s possessions 
now! Tell me more of eon, or it is he! F, feel 
isis, he]! : 

And she,touched her bosom lightly. 

Sir Haney, in his. clear voioe, addressing oll. of 
them, but her in particular, said : 

“Tf Frank Rorest is'Tazpni,then | say you should 
be proud of your ghiof, Finisar I have said and 
more, Noble hearted and noble minded, he is the 
friend andthe.pecr of the. highest in the land, and 
he is worthy of the respect of the. best and trnesh. 
Can, I:sagimore?. Yea; lean-tell you that all these 
months, deubtiess.since.the moment he left you, bir 
9) jn. life,has been, to discover and restore 
this Ia ,.. Lknow, that it-has been. the chief object 
of his-lifesoulg gay hours since he left me with 


the prayer on his lips that he might be able to find 


her. . 

‘Now L have. found. you,” he continued, turning 
to: Lapli, tema] will hasten to him—as Soon as @ 
duty I have to fuifil-has, been. performed. 

He took, out lis watch as he spoke, and as he held 
it up Lurli saw that blood was running down his 
coat aleene. . 

Instantly her face paled.and with alogls.of tender 
horror-she eaught his hand. . 

“Yon .anehust-bieeding!” sho exclaimed 
“ Those cruel men have.burt you!.and while we have 
been selfishly listening to.you,,you have been in 
| pain! Come -with mo!” she ad, hastily, almost 

dragging him,by the: hand te thetent. “ Take off 
your coat !”’ 

‘No, no,” said Sir Havry. 

Lurli stamped, her tiny. footimperiously. 

“Take. dt. of this moment! Zillah, bring .some 
| cold water! Oh, Heaven! How.eruel! how cruel!” 

But. Sir Harry only laughed. 

‘Tush! It-is nothing,’ /heisaid. “A blow. froman 

honest stick hurts.uoagan! (dt is nothing—a mere 
scratch !’’ 
_'Lupli«ank downs ononekpeoand taking his arm 
in her small brown hands bathed it with -¢old 
water: ag gently as only a woman—in love too!— 
ean. 


} _Sir Harry looked down upon her exquisitely 
head .and.glossy caestuyt hair with more 
| than admiration and thopghthe would have cheer- 

ully consented to;haye-his aam taken off to keep 
her near him and sighing so tender}y. 

Lupli, Jooking up, caught that look, and, blushing 
oximson, (bent.aver the.asm again with nervous 
suddenness. 

* You ido pot-nomember me?” said. Sir Harry, ina 
low, musical whisper. 

* Ves, Ido,” said Lurli, softly. ‘‘ You are the 
gentleman who.used.to row up the ziver when Iwas 
shut up in that dreadful house!” 

= che pmendoua. Bye 
f cof? not remember, it if if gives you pain !”’ said 
Sir Harry, quickly, “Yet Lam so .glad you re- 
member me.” 

“Why? You remembered mo, that was strange !’ 
seid Lurli, ianocently, 

“ Yogi; Lremember.you,” said/Sir Harry, “ and] 





shall never foxget you!” 

Lurli looked up with a startled, timid, yet pleased 
expression, 

- “ Never forget-me?”’ she said. 

“No,” he said, “newer! I have thought of you 
every day, every night since I first saw you! For a 
long time did not know your name, but when I dic 
I found myself. always thinking of it, a great many 
times-muttering it. ‘ Lurli!’ Itis a sweetname. Ne 
wonder Tazoni loves it!” , 

“Ah, Tazoni !* said Lurli, with a start, as if she 
had almost forgotten even him in her interest in the 

sttanger’s words, ‘* Will he be here soon ?”' 

* Yes, I know-he will come direetly I tell him yor 
are found !’’said Sir Harry; “and if Iam to take 
the joyful mews to him soon I must go now!” 

“ Now?’ said: Lurli, absently. “ Well, will you 
‘come with -Dazoni ?”’ 

Sir Harry’s face flushed eagerly. 

* Should you be glad to see me ?” he asked, bend 
, ing over her until his lips: nearly touched the thick 
tresses of her glorious hair. 

“I--L—don’tknow,” marmured Lurli, tremujously 
“Your arm is. all vight now—I have bandaged it 
See! That's gipsy fashion; but, oh, lam sorry 
pony sorry you should have been hurt for mg 
sake! 

And the tears: filled her eyes, 

“And J,” said Sir Harry, taking her hand, and 
woudering whuther ho dared lift it to his lips—he 





would not have hesituted in the case of a London 
belle“ { should ‘have been glad to die for you!” 
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Lurli snatched her hand from his grasp in swee’ 
confusion, and turned her face away, all trembling 
with mingled dread and delight. 

“* See!” she said, “ your horse is ready !” 

Sir Harry sighed, 

“I see,” he said. “TI must go, I suppose. And I 
may come back? Well, I will fly—yes, fly! and 
when I come back I will bring my weloome with 
me !” 

. iy then he dared all and pressed his lips to her 
and. 


A dozen men sprang forward to hold his bridle 
and help him start; butnot one uttered an apology. 
Gipsies are never ashamed of their blows! 


-, , CHAPTER XLVIIT. 

int Thia fell sergeant, Death, 

Is strict in his arrest. Shakespeare. 

Str Harry rode away with his whole frame 
tingling with delight. 

e had found Lurli! He had indeed befriended 
his dear friend, Frank Forest, and his service had 
brought him sweet reward! Now—now that he had 
seen her closely, had watched her beautiful, inno- 
» ree smile and pure blush, he knew that he loved in- 

eed! 

Urging Magnolia to her utmost, he pulled up at 
his own villa flushed with delight and eagerness to 
secure his telegram and return to London with the 
good news for his friend Frank. 

A servant came out to take his horse; and he 
hurried in. 

‘* Where’s the telegram that stupid Sam left be- 
hind? Bring me his coat.” 

Some minutes were consumed in the search, for 
Master Sam, in his hurry to start, had flung his coat 
under the bed, where of course no one, for some 
time, dreamt of looking. 

At last they brought the coat to Sir Harry, and he 
extracted the telegram from the pocket. 

Tearing open the seal, he read : 

“Lord Dalkine, of Wargarth Castle, to Sir Harry 
Beauclere. ‘Come at once. I am dying!’” 

Sir Harry’s face paled and hig hand shook. 

Lord Dalkine was his uncle. 

He could not disobey the summons, though this 
was the only communication he had received from 
his relative—with whom he had quarrelled—for 


ears. 

** Saddle me a fresh horse,” he exclaimed. “I 
must return immediately.” 

The grooms saddled him his hunter, and, hastily 
tossing down a glass of wine, he sprang into the 
saddle again. 

He was sorely tempted to diverge for the common, 
but duty sternly forbade him. 

If his uncle were really dying, too much time had 
been lost already. 

Yet, anxious as he was to reach the invalid, he 
could not help feeling sorry and regretful that he 
was taken from London just at this critical time. 

To-day he wanted to have returned to the gipsy 
camp with Frank Forest. 

On Monday he was pledged to join Frank in his 
attempt to circumvent the marriage of Lord Ray- 
mond, and, although he was now relieved of his 
great anxiety in connection with that event by his 
discovery of Lurli, still he did not want motives for 
wishing to be present at that important and secret 
ceremony. 

“* However,” he muttered, “it cannot be helped. 
I must tell Frank how it happened, and he must 
manage that villain by himself —he is quite 
equal to the task—if I cannot get back from War- 
garth Castle in time.” 

Determining thus, he reached London, and his first 
inquiry when he entered his rooms was: 

“ Mr. Forest been here, Parker ?” 

“No, sir,’’ said the faithful valet. 

“No?” exclaimed Sir Harry. ‘‘How extraor- 
dinary! I never knew him to break an appoint- 
ment before! Parker, I must start for Wargarth 
Castle at once, Lord Dalkine is ill.’’ 

“Not dangerously, sir, I hope?” asked Parker, 
anxiously, 

“Yes, dangerously,” replied Sir Harry. “The 
telegram which that stupid fellow Sam left. behind 
him was from his lordship saying that he was dying 
and asking me to come ‘at once. So pack up, will 
you, while I write a note. Mind, Iam not in toany 
one save Mr. Forest. If he should come show him 
up at once.” 

“But,” faltered Parker, “you have had no 
luncheon—nothing, Sir Harry !” 

“* There’s a time for eating and a time for fasting 
— if you haven't time for the one there is scarcely 
time for the other,” said Sir Harry. ‘‘ There, by 
the time you can understand that, Parker, I shall 
have finished my letter and shall be ready to start.” 

Parker, knowing his master’s obstinacy of old, did 
not wait to remonstrate, but hurried away to pack 
the portmanteau. 

Sir Harry seated himself at the writing-desk, and 
wrote the following note hurriedly : 

“My Dear FRrank,—I waited in for you until I 


was compelledjto start for Richmond, at which place 
a stupid eervant had left a telegram for me. On the 
road, or rather to the right of it, I out across the 
common, and when -way over came upona 
gipsies’ camp. Six men tried with cheerful alacrity 
to put an end to my inglorious career, and they 
would doubtlessly have succeeded but for the inter- 
vention of a beautiful girl, who drove them off like 
an empress, and so saved my life, 
“ Frank, calm! I think I see you when you 
read this, and 1 know how your face will flush and 
our eyes ‘sparkle! Guess who this forest maiden is ! 
ou cannot? I'll tell you. then. None otherthan 
your Lurli, and my love! Yes, chance had done for 
us what your terri le slavery had failed to, accom- 
plish, ‘There beside me, proud but flushing, stood 
the face which has haunted me all these long, long 
months. I was so astounded—though I had caught 
sight of her from a distance indistinctly—that all my 
on i ; 80, did hers, until I happened to 
doubt your identity with a chief of theirs called 
Tazoni. Then she drew herself up and overwhelmed 
me-with proud scorn. She was a queen!.an em- 
meee ! a perfect Juno maddening in her maidenly 
ignity and beauty. But—— there, I must not go 
on, for I have only a few minates, but. when I think 


of her I forget everything . 

‘* Well, we were soon friends, and I promised to 
come and fetch her after I had secured the tel 
which lay waiting for me at the villa. I shared cad 
with love and hope, tofind that the telegram was 
one dated Wargarth Castle, in Scotland, and that 
it came from my unele, Lord Dalkine, who sum. 
moned me to his death bed. Of course I am obliged 
to start at once. I have not seen his lordship for 

ears, we having quarrelled, and I would not be too 
ate for the whole world, I write this, therefore, to 
send you straight to the common, where, if you are 
one called Tazoni, you will find an enthusiastic wel- 
come from a score of most valiant subjects, and a 
loving, fepetinn-hearie’ girs ready to fall upon your 
shoulder! Go immediately you have read this! And 
now, if I should not return before Monday, you will 
have all the Feepanniesy sae pleasure of thwart- 
ing and unmasking Lord Raymond. I shall be able 
to catch the Monday express. If I should not [shall 
return shortly, and shall wait most anxiously for a 
letter from you, saying how the affair on Monday 
progressed, Don’t spare him Frank! He isa black- 
hearted villain! and deserves, if not the gallows, 
transportation for life. Here comes my man, 
have not another moment. My best wishes go with 
you, Harry Beaucuerc.” 

Rapidly folding and addressing it to’ rank Forest, 
he gave it to Parker. 

** Give this to Mr. Forest immediately he arrives. 
Tell him that I have started forthe north, and that 
I shall be back in a week.” 

Then he ran downstairs, leapt into his cabriolet, 
and was driven off. 

There was just time to catch the train, and once 
in the carriage and on his way Sir Harry felt him- 
self somewhat relieved. 

There is a wonderful consolation in the reflection 
that you are rushing on to your destination at the 
rateof fifty milesan hour when you ardently desireto 
reach that destination ona matter of life and-death. 

On Sunday morning Sir Harry arrived at the 
little country station, very tired and consumed with 
anxiety. 

A carriage was waiting for him, and a footman 
hurried to meet him. 

**T’m glad you are come, Sir Harry. His lordship 
is dreadfully ill !” 

“ Still alive !” thought Sir Harry, with a sigh of 
relief, and he leant back with closed eyes as the 
carriage dashed along the well-kept road of the 
Dalkine estate. 

In half an hour he had alighted at the castle. 

There was a solemn hush about the place. 

Servants stole about on tip toe; the great draw- 
ing-room was darkened, the large marble hall was 
spread with carpets to deaden the sound of passing 
feet. 

Preparations were made all through the house for 
the approach of that greatest of monarchs—King 
Death. 

There were two doctors in the library, and the 
received Sir Harry with solemn shakes of the hand. 

“Can I see him ?” said Sir Harry. 

“ Yes,” said one of the doctors, “I think you 
might. I am afraid nothing could harm him or 
make him worse, Sir Harry.” 

Sir Harry followed the doctors upstairs, and with 
breathless anxiety entered the great, still chamber, 
into which the daylight entered through closely 
drawn blinds, 

On the bed was the old lord, very thin, very weak, 
and very eager. 

“Ts he come? Is he come ?” he asked. 

Sir Harry approached the bed. 

‘*My lord,” he said, bending over the old man, 
whom he had not seen for years, ‘‘ I have come, I 
would have come before if I could have ruessed you 





would have been glad to see me.” 





“Ne, ind ”* gaid whose eyes 
were filled eat ey leeds his heart wit neaneitoe: 
Oh, cm could see the last hour—should we ever 


“ Call me uncle, as you ped said the old man. 

“Uncle,” said Harry, “will you not lie down? 
You are exhausting yourself. Give me your hand,” 
and he held the thin, wrinkled hand in his. 

by: »” said the old man, “are you married ?” 

“No,” said Sir Harry, in an agitated whisper. 

“Ah, ones a what it was all —_ 
Harry. I wanted you to marry some one—and you 
refused, stubbornly as a Dalkine you refused ! ina 
you are not married ?” 

“ No,” said Harry. 

“ T’m glad of it,” said the old man, endeavouring 
to press his hand. “ Listen, Harry, I’ve a secret 
that lies on my consciénce! “Send—send—some of 
those men away. I shall die fast enough without 
all these doctors.” : 

This, though said in a whisper, was sufficiently 
audible to cause the medical men to fall back con- 
siderably. 

“ Bend your head,” said the old earl. 

Sir Harry did so, still keeping tight hold of the 
thin, cold hand. 

“ Harry, I was married!” 

“You, uncle?” said Sir Harry. “I thought you 
were single ?” 

“No,” said the old man, with a faint, sly smile, 
“T déceived ye all! I was married, but, Harry, 
shame on me, I was ashamed of my wife! She was 
beneath me in birth and position, but she was nearer 
Heaven than I have ever been, Harry. Ah, my boy, 
if we could have our time to live over again, how 
differently we would use it! I was cruel to her, 
Harry, and she fled from me to her own yeople 
—_ She was quite right, Harry, quite right 
They loved her, and so did I; but’ they knew het 
worth, and I, idiot-like, did not. So she ran away 
from me, and I never saw her again!” 

Harry pressed the thin hand, which had con- 
tracted with a sudden pain. 

The old lord resumed, with a sigh : 

“Harry, boy, in half an hour or so you will be 
Lord Dalkine. Don’t shake your head, I know it. 
There is Pause of money, more than you will ever 
need, lad, for I have been saving all these years. 
Do you forgive me for what I have done ?”’ 

“TI forgive you, whatever it is, uncle,” said Sir 
Harry, ina low voice. ‘ What is it?” 

* T’ve made a will and left all the money over a 
certain sum to my wife, if she is alive, and if not to 
her children, if there were any. I tell you this, 
Harry, because I know you will search forthem. Per- 
haps the lawyers wouldn’t, They would like to see 
the money go to you, Harry ; and so it shall, a great 
deal of it—but the rest—the rest yon—you will see 
it finds them—her children, my wife ?’’ 

I will—I promise,” said Sir Harry, solemnly. 
* Now, uncle, you have not told me who she was or 
her name.” 

“*She was a gipsy,” said the old earl, “a gipsy! 
Ah! when I used to warn you, Harry, of making a 
mésalliance you little thought I had done so myself! 
She was a gipsy, and her name was Vera—Vera! 
She was the queen of her tribe—a beautiful woman 
and a good one, if I could have but known it. Ah, 
Harry, Harry, I cannot talk any more—I am going 
fast. Lookin that bureau—there by the window. 
Certificate of marriage—and—and the will. Harry, 
— did we quarrel about? I forget. Shake 
hands.”’ 

Harry’s hand clasped the old man’s. It falt cold 
and powerless. 

The doctor drew near. The old earl was dead. 

(To be continued.) 








PaTRICIAN Festrvit1es.—Great Reparations were 
made at the Hétel Basilewski for Christmas, where 
the children of Queen Isabella II, had the pleasure, 
with their young friends of gathering the fruit from 
a huge Christmas tree, much of which was of a nature 
to surprise and please the children of a larger growth 
who were present. ‘The Prince and Princess 
Czartoryski resumed their entertainmeats on New 
Year's Day, for which occasion a large number of in- 
vitations were issued. There was no daucing on 
that evening, but excellent music. 

A Roya Marriace.—The marriage of the Prin- 
cess Louise (daughter of the King of the Belgians) 
with Prince Philip, Duke of Saxony, is finally fixed 
for Thursday, the 4th of February. Prince Philip 
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nas ordered % considerable amount of jewellery. Th® 
dowry of the princess is to be 1,800,000f. (72,0001). 
‘The prince will have a considerable fortune of his 
own. Three court balls are to be given at Brussels, 
the dates of which have not yet been fixed, but all 
the princesses invited to the marriage are expected 
to be present. , 


EXPECTATIONS. 


—_—~»——. 
CHAPTER LI. 

CsRNON had time to grow thoroughly impatient 
before Mrs. Malverne made her appearance. He 
walked the floor of the great abbey ‘drawing room, 
poked the fires, became restless, and finally drew a 
sigh of relief as the widow came rustling into the 
room. 

She received Vernon with marked cordiality, and 
seemed in such excellent spirits that he remarked 
upon it. 

eT have had a piece of great good fortune,” ex- 
plained Mrs.Malverne, smiling. “I have just 
fallen heir to an income of a thousand pounds a 
year. That seems small enough to a gentleman, I 
suppose, Mr. Vernon, but to me, who have so lately 
been penniless and dep t, it is absolute wealth. 
Besides that, however, I havea beautiful villa on the 
‘thames,’’ 

“ You are fortunate,” responded Vernon, “ You 
have laid aside your mourniog,I see. I conclude 
that your fortune is not an inheritance from a near 
relative,” 

“It-is the gift of a friend, I may tell you more 
some day, Mr. Vernon, but not now. Tell me about 
Sir Mark Trebasil. Mr. Weston heard this morning, 
at Trebasil village, that Sir Mark had been stricken 
down with paralysis. I have sent over twice to the 
castle to inquire after him, but the report in both 
cases has been that he is lying at the point of death. 
Cau this really be trae ? Will he die?” 

“ ‘There is no help for him, I fear,” sighed Vernon. 
“He may linger a few days, but death has set its 
seal upon him.” 

Mrs, Malverne shuddered and grew pale. 

“It is so terribly sudden,” she said. “I can 
hardly believe it. Yesterday he was so strong and 
well, and now dying. Only last night——’’ 

“I know what you would say,” said Vernon, 
quietly. “Only last night he was here at the 
abbey——"? 

“ You knew, then? He told you that he visited 
Miss Stair in her room after midnight ?” 

“ Yes, and that he encountered you afterwards on 
the stair,” 

“IT was never more shocked in my life,” said 
the widow, ‘‘ than when I beheld Sir Mark Trebasil 
emerge from Miss Stair's boudoir, He saw me. I 
® not think that Mrs. Bittle detected my presence. 
But think of it! Joilette Stair, the pet and pride of 
Madame Falconer, the old woman's chosen heiress, 
who supplanted me and inherited the wealth that 
should have been mine—this girl, I say, would be 
the mock and scorn of all Cornwall if I were to tell 
all that I know about her.” 

“But you certainly will not reveal what you saw 
last night?” 

“Certainly not. Miss Stair knows that she can 
depend upon my silence in all things.” 

‘There was a significance in these words that en- 
lightened Vernon. 

“You told me that you had come into possession 
of avillaon the Thames, and an income of a tiiou- 
sand pounde a year,” he said. “ Do these come from 
Miss Stair ?’’ 

Mrs. Malverne hesitated, but finally answered : 

“Yes, they come from her.” 

“ As the price of silence? ” 

* Yes,” 

“Then, as yon have not seen her to-day, it is 
clear,” said Vernon, astutely, “that you are in pos- 
session of other secrets of hers?” 

“Tam, She has many secrets,” and there was a 
sneer in Mrs, Malverne’s voice, “and I am the re- 
pository of certain of them.” 

‘She pays high for your discretion. I should 
like to share your knowledge,” said Vernon, draw- 
ing nearer to the widow. “ You and I have agreed 
to assist each other in our mutual schemes. Have I 
not a right to your confidence?” 

“Certainly not,” said Mrs, Malverne, quietly. ‘I 
have relinquished my project of marrying Sir Mark 
Trebasil. ‘he affair of last night has shown me 
that he, like you, is one of Miss Stair’s victims. It 
is odd that that slender girl, with her big black eyes 
and olive skin, should prove such an enchantress of 
men, Of course he will die. But if he should not 
die he is lost to me, being her lover, In either case, 
whether he lives or dies, you mist see that my pro- 
sect ~ marrying him, to speak plainly, is utterlv 

ain?’ 








“ Tt looks so,” said Verrion, coolly,” If he lives» 
as you say, he is Miss Stair’s lover, and conse- 
quently out'of your reach. If he shouldvdie, as he 
will die, he is none the less beyond: your grasp. 
What then?” : ' 

“T see nothing before! me but retirement: to my 
Thames villa,” declared Mrs; Malverne, “but: that 
retirement presents charms” of’ its:own.:/I ama 
widow, and, therefore, my own mistress. Miss Stair 
will give me horses and a carriage: I have friends 
and acquaintances in town. I shall keep up a 
modest establishment, receive my friends, give 
garden and water parties, and other modest enter- 
tainments, and shall in time, no doubt, make a good 
marriage. {£ am not ill-looking,” and she stole a 

lance into an opposite mirror, “and to be perfectly 

rank with you, Mr. Vernon, I intend that my second 
marriagé' shall be as brilliant as ‘the firet was 
foolish.” | : 

Vernon was thoughtfal. The woman’s' vanity, 
her schemes, her plans, all ‘seemed petty enough to 
him, But he knew that she was’ wily and shrewd, 
and that she could be useful to him. He desired to 
get at the secret of her power over Joliette. But 
how was he to command the widow’s confidence ? 
An idea flashed upon him, Why not offer to marry 
her himself? In view of his brightening prospects 
she might not disdain an alliance with him. 

“ You have spoken of me as one of Miss Stair’s 
victims,” he remarked, after a long pause. “In 
that you are wrong. I admire Miss Stair. but I 
have not the remotest thought of making her my 
wife. I should like to marry. © I make no pretences 
of love and passionate admiration, Mre, Malverne— 
Helena—but it is you whom I would make my wife. 
You have been frank enough to express your willing- 
ness to marry again. Will you marry me?” 

The widow looked astounded. The proposal had 
taken her entirely by surprise. 

“What do you expect to gain by a marriage with 
me ?” she demanded.’ “ You do not even profess to 
love me, Does my income from Miss Stair seem 
large enough——” 

“Bah! What does that income amount to in my 
estimation? I want to marry you, Helena Mul- 
verne, because you are a woman after my own beart. 
You can share my hopes and help my plans. With 
your aid I could be the richest man in Cornwall. Sir 
Mark Trebasil is stricken with death. Have you 
thought that after his death I shall be master of his 
estates? I shall be his successor at Waldgrove 
Castle.” .- 

“ But Harold Park——” 

“Is dying’ of spinal disease. He dies childless, 
Charlotte Lyle is dead. I shall inherit the great 
Trebasil estates. And I expect to procure the re- 
version of the baronetcy in time, when I shall be Sir 
Charles Trebasil.. Next week, at this time, I shall 
occupy in all respects, with the exception of his 
title, the proud position Sir.Mark Trebasil held only 
yesterday.” 

Mrs. Malverne reflected. Certainly, if Vernon had 
given here true statement of his prospects—and she 
believed that he had done so—a marriage with him 
would be an alliance more brilliant than she could 
hope to secure should she refase him. At length, 
with the air of having made up her mind irrevo- 
eably, she exclaimed : 

“ I accept your offer, Mr. Vernon. 
you!” 

Vernon uttered no expression of delight, nor 
did he seek to embrace her. But as if he felt that 
the occasion demanded some show of warmth and 
pleasure, he bent forward and raised her band to 
his lips. 

* Now to carry out the terms of our compact,” 
he said. ‘* What is this secret of Miss Stair which 
you hold in your keeping?” 

“T can’t see how her secrets can ‘interest you,” 
said Mrs. Malverne. “ As my promised husband, 
what have you to do with Miss Stair’s private 
affairs? I suppose you have a lingering love for 
her? I can dissipate that pretty promptly. Miss 
Stair is worthy only of your contempt and aversion. 
She is a weak and wicked womau, who, if her 
past were publicly known, would be driven from 
the country. You thought her innocent as an angel ? 
She seems so. But I am unable to unmask her real 
character and show her to the world as she is. 
I know her in all her wickedness and weakness.” 

“ What ‘is she? What'has she done ?” 

Mrs. Malverne glanced towards the doors, and 
up and down the ‘length of the great drawing- 
room, and then lowered her voice to a whisper, as 
she asked : 

**Do you know where slie spent'those mouths of 
her absence from Evgland when she went abroad 
with Madame Falconer 2” 

“In the Pyrenees.” 

* At what place ?” 

“I don’t know, I never heard.” 


I will marry 





“ You had little, curiosity,” said the widow, with 
a@ sneer, “ As for me, when I found my young 
lady so reticent I surmised a secret and resolved 
to unearth it. I discovered with considerable diffi- 
culty that she had not stopped at any usual place of 
resort in the Pyrenees, and finally found out that she 
had stayed at a certain Chateau Croisac, near 
Arpignon, in the, province of the Hautes Pyrénées.” 

“ Well,” said Vernon. ‘“ What else did you dis- 
cover ?” 

“I wrote to the curé of Arpignon, making in- 
quiries after Madame Falconer and Miss Stair. I 
received.an answer to my letter only yesterday 
morning. I must say that the curé’s letter only 
confirmed my own previous suspicions,” 

** What did he write ?” demanded Vernon, breath- 
lessly. 

“You could never guess it. He wrote that 
Madame Falconer and her charge, the little made- 
moiselle, had spent four months at the Chateau 
Croisac, and that during their stay there the 
little mademoiselle—our Miss Stair—became a 
mother,” 

Vernon was speechless with consternation. 

“You look overwhelmed,” said the widow. 
“ No wonder. Do you remember our riding-party 
to the Black Cove, and our halt on the return at 
a little cottage in a cutting or lane, this side of 
Langworth? Do you remember the scene when 
Miss Stair rushed into an inner room at the sound 
of a baby’s cry, and how we beheld her soothing 
the child in her own arms ? Well, that child was ber 
own |” 

* Impossible !’? breathed Vernon, hoarsely. 

She has the child brought to her here every 
night by its nurse,” continued Mrs. Malverne, en- 
joying Vernon’s dismay. ‘‘I found a baby’s sock 
in her room one morning.” ; : 

“There must be some mistake. This is too in- 
credible; A child! Where is the cure’s letter? 
Let me see it!” 

Mrs. Malverne changed colour. 

“The letter—I haven’t got it!” she exclaimed: 
“Vo tell you the truth, I gave it to Sir Mark Tre- 
basil yesterday, and it is now in his possession, I 
wanted to show him what kind of woman was this 
I thought if he 


one whom he seemed to love. 
would know her in her real character-—— 

Vernon uttered a frightful maledic tion. 

He did not suspect that the letter which he had 
found burned on Sir Mark’s hearth was the curé’s 
letter to Mrs, Malverne, and not Joliette’s letter to 
the baronet—but such was the case, : 

“ The child still lives, then ?”’ he questioned, his 
voice trembling. 4 

“Yes, It lives, unfortunately, a reproach to its 
mother——” 

“Is-it a girl ?” 

“ No—a boy.” : 

Vernon repressed a groan. His livid counte- 
nance, his white lips, his burning eyes—all attested 
to his inward agitation. 

“Were you so fond of Miss Stair?” asked the 
widow. “ You look almost like a dying person.” 

“A boy?” sail Vernou, huskily, unheeding her 
exclamation. “A son tohim! Another obstacle in 
my path, when I believed my way clear at last. Do 
you know who that boy is? Do you know who 
Joliette Stair is? She is Sir Mark Trebasil’s un- 
acknowledged, disowned wife. And this boy is Sir 
Mark Trebasil’s unowned son.” 

The consternation of Mrs. 
equalled that of Vernon. 

“Sir Mark seemed astonished to learn of the 
éxistence of the child,” she said, when she had grown 
calmer. ‘He took away the curé’s letter, promis- 
ing not to betray me, and last evening, relying on 
his promise of silence, I made my bargain with Miss 
Stair. And so she is really Lady Trebasil? If Sir 
Mark dies, she will proclaim her marriage and put 
forward her son as his successor.” 

“ Sir Mark said nothing to me last night concern- 
ing the boy’s existence,” said Vernon. “I compre- 
hend the reason. He does not believe the child to 
be his own. Was ever such a game of cross-pur- 
poses? Huw fairly worships Miss Stair, and yet he 
is so madly jealous of her that he has refused to 
acknowledge her'as his wife, believing her unworthy 
to bear his name. What a strange world!” 

“ If Sir Mark Trebasil leaves a son, what becomes 
of your prospects of inheritance?” demanded the 
widow, shrewdly. 

Vernon fairly ground his teeth together. 

“To think that a child—a mere infant—should 
step in at the very last minute between me and all 
that I have worked for!” he ejaculated. “I will not 
bear it!” 

“ What will you do?” 

Vernon looked full into the eyes of Mrs. Malverne. 
There was that expressed in nis small black eyes 
that struck a momentary terror to her soul. 


Malverne nearly 
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“ You are no squeamish Puritan—no shrinking! 


girl,” he whispered. “ You have a bold spirit,some- 
thing like my own. Suppose that you beheld the 
golden prize just within your reach, and that as/you | 
held out your hand to grasp ita baby's ‘hand inter- 
vened, what would you do = 

“I should be tempted 

The widow paused, with an apprehensive ‘glanee 
around ber. 

*“T see that we are alike, 
our lot together ; our fates must ‘be the same. Help 
me, andl will make you the richest lady in Corn- 
wall, I will make you any marriage settlement wirich - 
you may dictate. [ willload you with jewels, I will | 
be your very ot 

The widow’s eyes glittered. ‘In imagination she 
beheld herself mistress of Waldgrove Castle, wearer 
of the Trebasil family jowels, the owner ofa princely | 
income, She thought of Joliette, whom she hated 
vitterly, and she asked: 

“ What can I do?” 

“Sir Mark's son is ‘his natural heir. If the boy 
were gone I should be heir. That we understand. ; 
lf Joliette’s boy were taken from. her, ‘she would | 
have no claims to make. Sir Mark:made no marriage 
settlement upon her. She would never éven avow her 
marriage if her boy were dead. ‘The boy, therefore, 
must be taken from her. Listen to me, Helema, I 
have a plan, and you shall help me ‘in it.” 








CHAPTER LIL. 

Tne interview between Vernon and’. Mts. Mal- 
verne was protracted until a late hour. Whenthe 
villain finally took his leave the widow had promised 
to enter into his plans beart aud soul, and to mike 
his interests her own. 

“I’ve made a good stroke this evening,” he said 
to himself as he hurried homewards throug: the park, 
“T have bound Mrs. Malverne tome, Ste will work 
for me henceforth, and when I am done with her, 
as I shall be when I am securely installed) im ‘Sir 
Mark’s place, | cau easily rid myseifof herand marry 
Joliette! I have a genius for plotting. Gannard will 
be delighted with this night's work, Gad! I haven't 
moved too soon in the matter. Another day even 
and I miglit have been too late! A secret heirea 
son of Sir Mark ‘I'rebasil—in existence, and [ didmot 
know it! We eannot move too promptly. This very 
night Gannard mustbeon the watch iu the abbey 
grounds. I would watch myself, but my absence 
from the castle at this juncture might arouse sus- 
picion.” 

Upon arriving at the eastle heentered at the great 
door and went to his own chamber. He found Gan- 
nard in possession, and hastened to impart to him 
the discoveries and events of the evening. 

The valet approved the enlistment of Mrs. Mai- 
verne in their service, and declared. bis imtention of 
watching in the abbey grounds that very nigbt for 
the nurse with the infant heir. of Trebasil. 

“Itis my opinion that the nurse will creep up in 
the shadow of the ruins,” said Vernop,, “* Tney 
will be suro to take advantage of the superstition 
attaching to the Mlonk's Walk. None of theabbey 
servants ever veuture in that portion of the abbey 
grounds; consequently Miss Stair would be-ept;-to 
bave her son brought to her by that route.. Wateh 
the Monk's Walk, Ganuard, As to the dispusitian 
to be made of the child, if you gain posacasion.of 
bim, I shall have to leave that to you. IL iknow. ef 
no place in which to conceal him. 1 leawe evety- 
thing in your hands.” 

And with this disposition of affairs, so comfortable 
for himself, Vernon weut ap to Sir Mark's roomg. He 
was denied admitjauce as before, aud proceeded, to 
solace himself with supper aad cigars, retiring two his 
bedroom about widnighs 

An hour afier that Gaanard returned home unsuc- 
cessiul. He had watched in the Monk’s Walk at the 
abbey, seeing uo auc and hearing po ove. Jolietty’s 
little son had not had bis usual airing thai evening 
in the arms of his nurse. 

Sir Mark’s conditiou underwent mo,apparent change 
daring the uext ds), nor the days that followe:. 

i'wo.or thee weeks thus passed. Sir Muwk was 
supposed to be dying slowly. ‘Lhe Langworth 
physician visited him daily. . The Txebasil .prac- 
titioner spent half his days and pights in Sir, Mark's 
chamber. Pepdrakeapd the gurse went in and: out 
in list slippers, silent and solamu.as ghosts, 

In truth, Sir Mark was very ill. His physical 
strength did not return to him, although jhis 
mind had never been clearer, . Believing jis, un- 
owned wife—that wife whom even new he loved 
and loved to madness — to have sought. his 
death by poisou, in order-to secure ber.own free- 
dom to marry whom she would, he «preferred 
death to life. He was tempted, at. times, Legend a 


secret message tu Joliette, informing her tat he knew 
all her wickedness ; but he resolved. to keep silent 
until he should aneet Ler again face to face 


Helena, we have cast | 


said to himself, grimly, “and thea she and I will 
partdor-ever.’’ . 
Meanwhile things were prosperiag - with Vernon. 
It was true that Gannard had not suceseded sia his 


was stopping at Langworth, ready to carry out his 


purposes. 

“I have madeca anisteke,” said Gaunard, address- 
ing his master ‘about dusk of the same. day upon 
which bad ieecuvred tbe brief conversation between 
Sir Mank and his valet, ‘‘ I visit theabbey grounds at 
too late an hour.” 

‘Lavender we didn't think of that before.” said 





| Wadk at. ‘the abbey,” 


approaching him, moved a deeper shadow — the 


asks a guinea dor them.” 


Nernoa. .” We have Jost three weeks by your mis- 
take. It’s my geod fortune that Sir Mark hasa’t 
dropped off before onr planr were #]l matured.” 

“ My sister is already on her way to tie Monk's 
said Gannard. .“I toldier 
last night to arrive there at dusk instead,of later. 
She may be awaiting ane there now. I ghall go im- 
mediately. Twioe 1 baveentened the agers 8 wae 
in tine to see the, nurse disappear within the 
Last night 1 ¢0.eaw ber. Lo-night I shall ng in 


time.” 

“I will. go. with you,” said Vernon. “Or rather 
I will slip ont of the,castle unsesa and follow. you. 
To-might we must achieve something, or coufess our- 
selves inadequate, You have searched the town of 
Langworth, the village of; Trebvasil, and found no 
¢lue.to the nurse and child J shall.begin to think 
that. weare beaten—and by a woman, unless we do 
something to-night.” 

Ganuerd assented, and hurried away upon hia ne- 
farious errand, 

A few minutes later Vernon secretly followed 
him. 

He threaded the abbey pack and came almost 
qe inte the dense shajow of the Monk’s Walk. 

ted andleanedazaiusta giant trunk, listening 

— peering. 

Suddenly the sound of gentle feotialls smote his 
excited hearing. Aud then amoug the shadorws, 


figure of a Woman with a ould in her arws! 
To be continued, 


eee 
TBEVYYLIAN, 
o 
ENTOMBED ALIVE. 


CHAPTER XSIL 

Rea@imanp left the milway canriage end was abrost 
immediately followed by Sit Ralps, notwithstanding 
the entreaties of thedady aud geutlowan, who begged 
biu» mot to expese himsel{ to what they cousidered 
the ungrateful malice of the young mau. 

‘TP Lats capital,’’ said Sir dislps, speaking to him- 
self, aa aoon.as lie leit the cuwviage. “4d kaew the 
cur would not auswer too sovu. I'll not put myself 
in his wey alove-——-he would be more than a match 
for me~-~ert when I havesnother epport unity of giv- 
ing him acastigation in werds befere people ke’l) 
have auether dish of his ewm ingratisude. I must 
visit my friend Captain Harry Neville, keq.,aud pat 
him up to clasaing bim ag.his dear sou; am’, faith, 
I'll back him up. I wonder iow he proposes to 
snpport Mistress Bthel Anuesly, J hope seme day 
to hear of himthrowing himself into the Themes, 
after his precious mother. » lel” euekled “he, 
“ib would be rare fun ater all M Miswess kite) were 
glad te come to texme-—-to become Lady ‘Tvevylian. 
Most.mea wouldn't take lier, but | weukl, She bas 
the prettiest face I ever saw, and if he were dead, and 
she 4m the jaws of poverty for awhile, uuder the 
supervision of ber father-in-law, Oaptaiy Harry 
Neville, Esquire, she’d’be. precians gled to get back 
to. a gentleman aad J'vevylian Castle.” 

Talking thus to himgelf, he passed theticket office, 
where, seeing lis lave adopted son, he turmed ase, 
and. eniexed the, botel, where he erdexed dinner, re- 
sulving not to, puysne bis journey for the preseut. 

In order to aveid fartuer contact with Bic Ralph, 
Regimald determined to wait fur the mex: train, and, 
inquiring,of the _— clack, was, told that it would 
be on im about an bour, 

“ Here's 4 man,” said the ticket clerk, addressing 
Siv Reginald, “whe wishes to wdispose of a pair of 
curious pistals he ound when.be way in the Crimea. 
If I was a gentleman 1 would buy them; he only 





Sir Keginald tagk vb» pistole fromthe man and 
examined them. .Lhey were very beautifally inlaid 
with silver, and, to his astonishment, he fegud, they 
were marked by the crest of the Ramonski family. 

“ They are worth more than a guiaea,” said be to 
the man who wished to seil them, 

‘* | daresay they are, sir,” was the reply, ‘but, 
you see, I got them for nothing, and J want the 


“There shall bea last interview between us,” he 


to sell them fora long while,and.could fiad no one 
to bay them.” 

“I shall buy them, then,” replied Sir Reginald, 
“and give you two guiveas for them, they are worth 
more than that. I de not want them myself, but I 


'|daave a friend who will naetartctcheeerent Aro 


they primed ” 

“ Yes, sir.”’ 

“ They, are strange things to handle. Show me 
how you use them.” 

* Look here, sir ; you just hold it so, and press your 
finger here.” 

“T see; they are eavy enough to work, certainly. 
onal sir; very simple whenyou know how to use 

im." 

“Where are reat ‘two guineas.” ° 

“ ‘Phank 

Sir Reginald ‘Teft the ticket office, intending to 
stroll about until the arrival of the next train. 

Tho country was beautifally. undulating, with abun- 
dance of woods in clumps within a short distance of 
the railway stetion, a deep and rapid brook running 
down irom the hills, with the old coach-rdad dined 
on either side by oaks ae ar een oe Oe out and 
iu until it was lost among the wooded ills ia the 
distance, 

As Sir Regiuald stralled along, almost rg spor the 
peaceful dwellers among these beautiful hills and 
dales, he was startled by several loud ories, uttered 
ia a childish voice. i 

He turned in the direction from which the voice 
came, and with horror beheld a rabid dog tearing thie 
clothes off a little girl, not over ten years of age, 
who was trying to defend herself from sis attacks by 
beativg him off with a milk-pail she carried in ber 
hand 


His first. impulse was. to five, but a moment’s re- 
flection told him that this might bv -futal to the eild 
as well as the dog, in the close proximity in which 
they stood to.each other. Taking aim at the dog's 
head, he hurled one of his newly purchased pis:ols 
with such precision that in a second the animal fell 
gasping to the ground. 

‘The little girl, finding her dress réleased from the 
grasp of the deg’s teeth, ran off with all speed, not 
stopping for aa instant, "evidently thiaking that the 
dog woald be in pursuit of ber if sbe.did mot make 
the best of her time. 

Reginald aow made the best of his wayto the scene 
of action, that he might recover the pistol. 

The dog lay gasping in death, but not dead, and 
lest he shoald revive and do more. mischief Reginald 
carried him to the brook, which was quite near, and 
threw him into a deep pool formed by the svaser col- 
lecting between some <p oo stones aud the large roote 
ofa willow. 

In hifting mp the dog he took hold of him by the 
hind legs, not observing uutil many hours afterwards 
that the blood from the wounded dog had ‘soiled his 
trousers, 

He tien returned to the half-copse im which the 
dog had been killed, aad made a seareh for the pistol. 

His search was in vaiu—no pistel was to be seen in 
any direction. 

‘Tired out with his fruitless search, he at wn on 
came to the couchusion that while be was gone L 
the dog to the pool in the brook some paaser-by had 
picked up the pistol. 

He now lovsed at his wateh, and finding it was 
still early he determined to walk to the mext station, 
and then take the train, going by the second-class 
and thus avoid atl chance of again encountering Sir 
Balph T'revyliau. 

At last the railway was gamed. In a short time 
the swift train brought him to the great ¢ity he 
sought, with its mass of moning bamanity, their 
hopes and fears. 

His heart beat fast as he.stoed before the door of 
the house in Cecil Street. 

The next momeut bo was folded in the Countess 
Bamouski’s arms, while for the first time be heard 
himself addressed ia tomes dictased by a mother’s 
love: 

“Myson! Myson!” , 

She needed no confirmation now af the fact that 
Reginald Trevylian was her:seu, par wery son. Now 
that the scales had fallen from her eges it told itself 
in every motion ef hig head, every Jimeament of his 
face. ‘I'he Neville hand, the Neville eye, spoke in 
stronger lauguage thau.any mackeoc spoken words 
ever could 

She questioned him of ithe pat, how it, wes pos- 
sible that Ralp Trevylian pould have put biminthe © 


dungeon when be himself did, net seturn uasil six 


days after the moworable pight.af the party at 
Warsaw Castle, the time of jis own disappear- 
auce. 

* Dear mother,” was his reply, “do nat question 
me ou this subjecs.at present, oue day I shall sell you 
ml, I haveasad aud. sivful page ia my own life to 








guinea, and I don’t wayt thew,jau)l've bees wring 


turn over before I cau explain how Ralph ‘lrevglien 
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had the power to make me aprisoner. Twelve years 
before, when I was only a boy, he tried to imprison 
me in that dungeon, that my youth and manhood 
might be wasted in sighs and groans. If the boy had 
possessed the.moral courage of the man I would have 
fled from his easite then. Itwas no home; I ‘hated 
both him and #t, Zwilltell you Wi «gain. Now 
we must talkof what concerns us 


more immediatély 
aa sailor, Neville, who claims yon for tiis 
wife: 
Thewountess’s chedk grew pale asathes, but she 
" feat 2 likel @earest mother, that 
: not more y, my @ear 
that years — 


this#warse man is an impostor than 


her, 

‘to a sttiking 

bol@emed him ‘to present himsélf ‘to you #s your hus- 
band with ithe view of =. 

“Pine! no;” “gy thought 

the anatter over in sill ts phases. I knew him the 

moment I exw him ' 


one of my favourite pursuits. I can make five 
guineas nearly every week.” 

“ Dear mother,” he replied, his face showing the 

it gave him to see hismother reduced to labour 

her own “Titrust the day is not far dis- 

taut when we ‘live under ‘the one roof, and 
that I, not wall ibe the worker.” 

‘Sirs. Wardle returned by « little after five, display- 

oalled *‘a real bargain”—adlustre worth 

he had purchased for ‘two nll six- 


Dawir early tea over, the mother and.son est talk- 
eons ‘seemed ay begiuning when ‘the 
on 
Wing eight warned them beth that thelhour 
g a Misit to Jim Skelton's lodiger. 
asthe was that no one beiknew could pos-. 
a Sate eon mao are Reginald ‘Tre. 
ame 
writen tapered ea Satin’ beershop. f 
It waswviderély one of the lowest of its class, an@ | 
the Uloated-loolting large man whostood behind the | 
dirty bar gave »vidence by lis whole appearance, 


@o | ‘from hisipimpled, swollen, red nose down to his dirty 


hands and loosélydmmging trousers, above the waist- 
band of which#¥ed worsted shirt protruded, that he 
was one of his own best customers, 
“Do Show a person of that name?” inquired 
, tavewing down the dirty, coarse card he 
received from Lovell, 
The man @ifted the card and rea@ the words: 


“Captain Harry Neville, Esquire,” in a slow, ‘hesitat- 
tomed i 


now but 
love.” : 

He put tis armani harasstheeat by"her on the 
sofa, and, pressing Wis Tips ‘to ‘her cheek, said, softly : 

“T will make a home for you, where, with Ethel 
and myself, you will yet be happy, if better cannot 
be; but I must first assure myself that this sailor- 
man is what he pretends.to be.” 

A tap:at the deor, and the servant came in to say 
that the shopman from the bookseller’s wished to see 
Mrs. Gerald. 

“Oh, Iam so sorry!” exclaimed the countess,.as 
she glanced at the clock on the telshelf. “I 


‘ing manner, ‘3 if unaccus to use his eyes in 
way. 

“Phat be the skipper, I reckon,” said he, looking 

up with evident surprise in the strangor’s face, who 

‘he now neticod was a —_ and not a customer, 


“©The wkipper; we allers calls iim ‘the tipper, | 
‘cause héls inthe sentatin’ line. “ Looking in Sir Reei- | 
3: “You'll be his bruther’s son be- 
likes Wve heard him-say as how he had brother 
down in Yorkshire, who was well to do and liveti 
like a gentleman,” 
“TI am not ‘his ‘brothers eon,” “was the reply, 
given, in apite of himself, in rather an indignant 


tone. 

“ Then, faith, if yé’re not his brother’s sen, ye bees 
his own, for sich ban bhexact likeness.to thewld salt 
ihieself I.never:seed.” 

Reginald’s theart sickened as the man spoke, It 
d that.even already he was realizing the trath 





promised ‘to finish a drawing by hali-past four, and 
inmy joy at seeing you I forgot.all about,it. Send 
the young man up here,” said she, addressing the 
servant. 

The mau made dis appearance in a few seconds. 

“TI am very sorry that, owing to the arrival of my 
son, 1 forgot all about the drawing. I have not 
half an hour’s work to do on it. If you can wait 
until five I will finish it by that time.’ 

“ Yes, I can wait, and it will be in good time at 
fiye o’clock. The gentleman whom it-is for will not 
call for it until six ; but as you said it would be 
finished.at half+past.four I came for it,” 

The countess was busy arranging her drawing 
materials when the landlady, having announced 
herself in a little tap at the door, entered, in full 
walking costume ef . widow's cap, bonnet, and 
crape shawl. 

“T'm just going to take the half-hour before tea 
to run into the Strand and buy yonr lustre for you. 
You gave me two ponnds, and that’ll buy a goed 
one. Will you have a double skirt, aud are you)to 
trim it with itself?” 

“ Thank you, Mrs. Wardle, it is very kind of you 
te go out om purpose, I merely wished a plain 
dress, without double skirt or frill either.’’ 

“Oh, then that won’t take much of your two 
—., I suppese yon will have black waist 

* No, I pris the colour being white; and pray, 
Mrs. Wardle, have the materials.sent to your own 
dressmaker.’”’ 

“I'm going to take agirl into. the house to make 
it for you, madam,a niece of my own,” said the 
good-tempered woman as she bowed herself out with 
a smile. 

The countess now applied herself to her -easel, 
‘and notwithstanding the interruption of giving Mrs. 
Wardle orders about the new dress the drawing was 
finished and delivered into the young man’s ‘ands 
as che clock struck five. 

The La grec sangre ay ae en: from the 
shopman in retuen for + Ww opening which 
she took out five gai ws / 

“'There,” seid she, showing the money.to her son, 
“My landlady has been tne means Of procuring 
employment fur me in an ert which has ever been 


of his mother’s words, 

* Does the skipper, as you call him, tive here?” 

“In course he.lives here when he’s ashore. Where 
ud he live? Hels ia yonder wi’ three,o’ his:friends, 
all playing catoh the ten, like,good uns.” 

As the man spoke he poiuted with his thant, 
which heturned back towurds a half glass door, vot 
dar from the bar, through which.conld ,be seen:fonr 
men ‘seated round a table playing ‘cards, each pro- 
vided with a tumbler of liquor, from which he ec- 
vasionally took o mouthful. 

They all seemed to be.in-hearty good humour, vow 
and then/as ove malea lacky trick the forsunate eve 
beating the floor and laughing uproariously to express 
the satisfaction he felt, 

Reginald looked towards this scene of, low mirth 
with dismay, 

“Ye can go ia if ye like,” said the bar-keeper, 
“only the skipper dou’t care to be. spoken to at ‘his 
game, ‘specially when he’s playin’ for shiners.” 

“I'll not disturb him just now, butif yon’ll allow 
meé, l'll just go and look through the glass window. 
I’m not sure if it is the man whom I want that you 

of .as the skipper.” 

“Set yer mind easy on that score,” replied:the 
man, with a ludierous twinkle of his eye, as if he 
knew the gentleman was ashamed of lis coarse re- 
lation whom.he had come to seek. 

“I won't disturb them by looking through the 
door?” 

“No-dear o’ that; they'll never matice ye if ye 
was the Prince.of Wales, let alone his own nephy ; 
they’re well used to the customers Jockin’ at 
them.” ; 

Reginald walked up .to the glass window and 
Stpod there for some minutes, his heart beating 
alnost.audibly. He did not need tobe told whieh 
of the men he sought; the face he had.come to see 
was fall before him—now looking at the cards he 
held in lis hand, again taising his heal with a 
pleased look.of good-humoured triumph at his onpo- 
nent, every lineament of Iris face telling plainly to 
the young man’s eye that he had found bis father. 

It was impossible there could be any mistake, Iris 
own face was there before him as surely as ever he 
had seen it in the .glass,! 


|) it.” 








Drue,.it was anoldenface,sunburnedand weather- 


beaten, but no less truly the prototype of his own, 
just such as his own might be twenty years heuce, 
should his life be spent in a similar manner. 

The longer ho:vremained looking at the man, the 
more ¥aried the expression of his face, the more 
certain he became ‘that the coarse nau who stamped 
and laughed, anf rubbed his large, brown, toil- 
stained hands to express lis mirth, wasthis father. 


CHAPTER XXTIL. 

Wrru beating heart Reginald again sought the 
vicinity of the bar. 

“What ails ye? Are ye ill?” asked the man. 
“ Take a nip; it'll do ye gooil.” 

So saying, he pushed glass decanter, half-full of 
gin, towards Reginald, pointing sig uificautly toa tray 
with glasses within reach. 

“No, thank yyou, I’m quite well; I don’t need 


“Your face is as white as a new-maile sail,sand ye 
lodk jist like a bali-drowned rat, Dan’t be airaid, 
4MLcost ye nothin’; the skipper's paging ap square 
enough. His Jast criise was better thana whulin’ 
voyage. He forks.out tho shivers like flint.” 

‘again excused ‘himseli, and, looking 
round, asked if there was any place ‘he could go to 
vest in while he’waited for the end of ‘the game. 

“Tn course, ye can go up to the skipyer’s cabin ; 
it’s aloft there,” said the man, pointing as he spoke 
to a staircase at the other end of the shop. 

Reginald ascended the rickety, dirty staircase, and 
at once found himself in a smalliroom, iuto which the 
staircase led. re 

It was quite in keeping with the shap below—a 
dirty, old, faulted carpet, with a pi¢oe wf wail-cloth 
doing duty @ a @tamb @oth, partly @oversd the 
wormeaten ‘boards which formed the fleer; a cur- 
tained bed im one evrnet, She gui! di whidh seemed 
as if it was last wasted the Nowhoame-out from 
the atk ; fated wel worstefl OW Gattains, a foot 
‘teodhart for the tow winfiows they wer meant to 
-nttorn; ‘vations -couts and (tronsers hreng ou the wall, 
which did @tty.as a wardrdbe; an old chest of drawers, 
wiinas several-of the handles, on which was placed a 
lodking-glass, old and spotted ; an old clothes brush, 
and a broken hair comb; a few rickety chairs, aud a 
square table, without a cloth, formed the furviture 
and appointments of the aparimeut—the whole smell- 
ing strongly of tobacco simoke and gin. 

“ Wou't yetake a drop.o’ somethin’ shet? It'll ilo 
ye good.” 

Regivald started as the barkeeper'sveice fell. on his 
ear. 

The wan was without shoez, the coarse gray 
stookings wiiich alone covered bis feet being jin 
perfect ‘keeping with the rest of his style of jdress, 
his shoeless feet enabling him to enter the room 
without noise. 

“No, thank you,” was Reginald's reply to hisioffer 
of something hot. “I am quite well. 1 do not need 
anything. But tell me this, is it here, where the 
skipper’s wife lives?” 

His only remaining hope was that the man was 
married, as he alleged lie was. If so, something might 
be anade of that, at least as far as to prevent his 
troubling his mother, should he discover she was still 
alive. 

“His wife live here?” repeated the barkeeper, in 
tones-of surprise. ‘ You didu’t kuow what beappened. 
She’s dead—drowned in the river—fell overa balcony 
at the foot of Cecil Street, the first night he took her 
home. ‘The old ’un wasserribly cut up about it, an’ 
no wonder, She was worth a mint o’ woney, an’ he’ll 
never tonch a copper o's now she’s gme. Bat, ae [ 
can understand, he got a jolly good ,heul out’ ber 
afore she went to Davy Jones's, besides a watch that 
you never saw the like o’t only in shop windows. 
Man alive, the chain cost more’n you'd believe, The 
old un’ keeps’em both safe in the locker there,” he 
added, pointing as he spoke to a strovg-lookiug sea- 
chest, fastened by an iron hasp and large padlock, 
“an’ I’m so aieared about ’em 1 never/lets‘on to our 
customers sich things,is in the ’ouse.” 

The voice of a customer was heard from.below, and 
the-barkeeper swung himself dowa the rickety stair- 
euse-as quietly as he had come up. 

The lasthope, then, wasgone. The man's marriago 
xvas, as Reginald iad feared, a pure invention. 

Reginald Trevylian looked arowad, with a feeliag 
akin to dismay, upon the room where his father spent 
at least his nights while onshore. If he had been 
given his.cheice at that moment it is probable he 
would have chosen Sir Ralph Trevylian, swith all his 
tyranny and injustice, rather than the man -he was 
forced to acknowledges his father whether he would 
or uot. 

On the mantelshelf was.a tallow candle in a short 
brags candlestick, the long black wick from which 
hung to one side, making the tallow stream down and 
fall guttering on the bottom of the candlestick and 
muatelshelf, 
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Looking at the guttering candle, he observed above 
it a brassy-looking lacquered frame, which contained 
instead of a picture a sheet of paper, on which were 
geome lines of writing and a large red seal. 

Upon going near enough to see what the writing 
meant he found it was a letter from the Prussian 
government, to which the royal seal was attached, 
thanking Lieutenant Harry Neville for his gallant 
conduct in saving, by his sole exertions, twenty Prus- 
sian emigrants who would have found a watery grave 
but for him. 

The paper bore a date twenty-four years back. 

This was a drop of comfort amid a sea of trouble. 
The man who could thus risk his life to save others 
must at least be brave and generous, 

He read the paper twice over, and then turning 
round, observed a desk on the table, which he had 
overlooked in his first hasty glance over the room. 

The desk was handsome, brass-mounted, and 
showy-looking. A brass plate on the top bore the 
name “Lieutenant Harry Neville.” 

There was no use seeking for farther confirmation 
of the fact he was so anxious to deny. No evidence 
could be stronger. The coarse, low sailor-man was 
his father! And, worst of all, he was the husband 
of the highly born, highly bred, loving woman 
whom, for the first time he could remember to have 
used the word, he had to-day called his mother. 

He was the man whom this refined lady was bound 
by every tie, by her own solemn vow, to honour aud 
obey, until death did them part! 

Sick at heart he was about to descend the stair- 
case and return to his mother in Cecil Street. There 
was no use remaining there longer. Were he to 
live a hundred years he could never know more 
clearly than he did at that moment what he had come 
to ascertain. 

His foot was on the first step of the staircase, 
when suddenly a sound of uproarious quarrelling 
struck on his ear. Horrible oaths and gross, obscene 
language were intermingled with the noise of 
scuffling and blows. 

The disputants were evidently in the shop, the 
owner of which was vainly endeavouring to make 
them go out to the street to finish out their quarrel, 
then threatening to call the police if they did not 
instantly depart. 

No attention seemed to be paid to the words, 
and, fearful that the man might put his threat into 
execution, Reginald descended the staircase, deter- 
mined to risk passing through the posse of drunken 
men rather than be found in such a place by the 
officers of the law. 

On going through the shop, he found that the most 
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uproarious and blasphemous voice he had heard 
belonged to the man he must perforce believe to be 
his father, who, with bleeding face and clenched 
fists, was kneeling on the body of one of his boon 
companions, whose head and breast he was pummel- 
ling, at the same time resisting with all his might the 
efforts of two others, who were trying to drag him 
off the body of his prostrate foe, 

Reginald Trevylian darted from the disgusticg 
and horrifying scene with all the haste his limbs 
were capable of, and throwing himself into a cab, 
desired the man to drive to the upper end of the 
Strand. 

He tried to arrange his ideas so as to enable him 
to tell his mother the terrible truth in the gentlest 
way possible. He had set himself no easy task. He 
was convinced by all he had seen and heard that the 
man was not married, never had a wife, except his 
own poor mother. This part of his tale was a false- 
hood. Were it otherwise there would have been 
some little ray of light amid the darkness. 

But as it was his beautiful mother had nothing to 
look forward to, as far as this world goes, but a 
wildly beating heart, a life of unrest for evermore ! 

On entering his mother’s parlour he clasped her in 
his strong arms, as if by so doing he could more 
powerfully than by words assure her of his love and 
protection, He saw that she anticipated what his 
words were to be, and this made his sad tale more 
easily told. 

“ Dear mother,” he began, “ your conviction was 
but too well founded. The man whom I have seen 
to-night is my father. His face telle it at a glance, 
His chest, with his name as a lieutenant in the navy, 
is in his room. A complimentary letter, embellished 
with the royal seal of Prussia, is hung on the wall. 
The man is low and coarse, and all that we can dois 
to avoid him by every means in our power. If he 
need aid in his old age he shall haveit. Let us try 
until then to banish him from our thoughts.” 

Poor Eugenie, almost unconsciously, had been 
clinging to a floating straw. Her son had spoken so 
confidently of Neville’s being an impostor that 
against her own conviction she was hoping that in 
some unaccountable way he would be right—Neville 
would be a uightmare of the past, and she would be 
Adolph Ramouski’s most blessed wife again, 

The awaking from her day-dream was sad enough, 
and although she tried to hide what she felt her 
son saw but too plainly that the white face and 
trembling hands came from a new pang in the 
fluttering heart, 

He tried to speak encouragingly to her, spoke of 
a government situation he expected to obtain in the 





West Indies, where she would atcompany Ethel 
and himself, and try to forget the past. 

Miserable comfort! Where Adolph Ramouski 
was there was her heaven, as far as this earth 
went, and home or happiness without him could 
not be. 

Tho servant entered with a telegram. It was 
from Lovell, and written by Oount Itamouski’s 
desire, to say that Ethel’s wound iu the shoulder 
had broken out afresh, and her husband must return 
by the first train. 

In great alarm Reginald handed the telegram to 
his mother. 

It was not yet ten o'clock; by getting a cab at 
once and driving fast he would be in time to over- 
take the train, which started at that hour. 

“ Good-bye, dear mother; take courage, all will 
yet be well.” 

He kissed her, and she stood at the window look- 
ing after the cab as it bowled along until it was lost 
to sight. 

He was justin time; the whistle sounded as he 
entered the station. He was almost running in his 
haste lest he should lose the train when he heard a 
sharp sound, as if from a hand whistle, almost close 
to his side, and immediately two policemen came in 
ront of him, barring his progress to the train. 

f He was about to demand the meaning of such con- 
duct when a heavy hand was laid on his shoulder and 
an authoritative voice, said: 

“In the queen's name, you are my prisoner!” 

“What do you mean, fellow?’ Reginald called 
out, in an angry voice. “ Unhand meinstantly. Do 
you know who I am?” 

“You call yourself Reginald Trevylian,”’ was the 
answer, given in cool, calm tones, “and you are 
arrested at the instance of the queen for the murder 
of Sir Ralph Trevylian!” 

“ Sir Ralph Trevylian murdered!” exclaimed the 
young man, in accents of horror and surprise. ‘ Im- 
possible! I left him at twelveo’clock to-day alive 
and well.” 

“You mean that you saw him then alive and well, 
but you forget that you shot him before you left by 
the half-past five o’clock train, and that you threw 
away the pistol you bought at the station to murder 
him with. The pistol is found, and the gentleman 
himself was able to tell who did the deed, so every 
port-hole is shut against you, Come,” said the de- 
tective, “jump into the cab; you'll sleep in Newgate 
to-night. It would be a good job for the country if 
all such rogues as you were as speedily brought to 
justice.” 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A world of earthly blessings to my soul 
If sympathy of love unite our thoughts. 
Shakespeare. 

NEARLY three-quarters of an hour passed before the 
woman reappeared and, asking Robert to follow her, 
conducted him into another room, dingy and dusty 
and frowzy, but rendered cheerful as far as it could 
be by a blazing fire. Stretched on a sofa before this 
fire and swathed in blankets and wrappers was the 
invalid. Her splendid and luxurious hair was un- 
fettered, and though her face was very pale and the 
brightness of the clear, deep eyes slightly dimme4, 
Robert thought that she looked more beautiful and 
interesting than ever. 

“Why, Mr. Ainsleigh,” she exclaimed, in a voice 
that told she had suffered much, aud holding out her 
left hand for him to shake, “ whatever has brought 
you here?” 

“I have come to see you,” he answered, taking 
the outstretched hand and retaining it, warm and 
soft and white as it was, in his own. 

“Of course you have come to see me or you would 
not be here,” she said, trying to force a little smile, 
but the trial was a failure, for it was evident she 
was suffering pain. “ But that is not the sole object 
of your visit to this outlandish place ?” 

“My sole object? I have come from London pur- 
posely to see you.” 

He still retained his hold of her hand and with his 
other drew up a chair that stood near and seated 
himself beside her. And in 80 doing he failed to 
notice the warm glow that spread over the pale face 
as he uttered the words, 

“Indeed, Mr, Ainsleigh. That is not only ex- 
ceedingly kind but rather strange, is it pot?” she 
asked, slightly confused, or perhaps more astonished. 
“T really didu’t think anybody would have taken so 
much interest in me.” ; 

“Itis not fair to yourself to say so, Miss Holm- 
wood. But let me state briefly that Lam here with 
the Knowledge and by the full consent of your 
mamma.” 

“Indeed!” she uttered, in genuine 
“ Why aod 

“Because your mamma was terribly grieved to 
know that you were ill and alone.” 

PP that I was ill? How did she know 
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“ Through Rubini.” 

“ Did he write to her?’ 

“No, He called. 

“ The villain!” she muttered, 

“Tam glad to hear that that is your opinion. , It 
has been mine from the first moment that I saw him. 
But you must not excite yourself. now,” and he 
placed his fingers on her pulse, and.after a pause 
said; “ You are feverish and very woak. Great 
Heavens !’’ he exclaimed, as he observed for the first 
time, owing to the shifting of the blankets, that her 
right arm was swathed in bandages, ‘what is-the 
matter with your arm?’’ 

“It is broken,” she answered, languidly, 

“Broken !” he repeated, as he tenderly and skil- 
fully passed. his fingers along the injured limb. 
“Why, you have no splints upon it, and it has not 
been properly set.” 

“No,” was the only answer. : 

“Surely Rubini has never been so brutal as not to 
procure you proper medical advice?” 

“He brought some man here, who, pretended 
to.set my arm and bandaged it up. He also gave me 
a bottle of medicine, but 1 am certain it has made me 
a great deal worse.” 

“Have you any of the medicine left?” he asked, 
a suspicion that he dared not give words to. crossing 
his mind. 

“No. I took the last dose this morning.” 

“Iam sorry for that. ‘ Where is the bottle?’ 

“ There,” pointing to a small side table as she 
spoke. 

It was an ordinary medicine bottle, but there was 
no label upon it. 

As he held it up to the light he noticed that it 
still contained a few drops of a colourless liquid, 
which he proved had a faint, sickly smell. 

“I will take this bottle away with me when I go,” 
he said, putting it inside of his hat, which stood 
on the table. “But how is it you did not take 
means of communicating with your mamma?” 

* Because I had no desire to alarm her. Besides, 
she has troubles enough of her ,own. without 
troubling about mine.” 

**My dear girl, it is wrong of you to talk that way. 
Your mamma is the best friend you have in the 
world, and it was a duty you owed to her to have 
sent word to her immediately.” 

“Perhaps it was. But you know I pride myself 
upon being unyielding and as hard as oak. As I 
have made my bed: I must lie upon it. It was my 
own desire to. join this company, and I mustn’t 





quarrel with my lot!” 
“ But that is not true philosophy. We are all apt 


to make mistakes. And it is better to confess our 
errors and try and repair any mischief that may have 
resulted, However time present must not be wasted 
in words, You must allow me to dress that arm for 
you. But, first, what is the nature of your in- 
juries ?” 

“T think the principal one is the fracture. My back 
is much bruised, and I am greatly shaken.” 

“ How did the accident happen ?” 

“Tt was in the last scene of Faust; during the 
apotheosis of Marguerite, where she is being carried 
to heaven by angels. I was one of the angels, and 
was strapped toaniron, The strap broke and I fell 
to the stage.” 

“ But was it not carel on somebody's part 
that such a weak strap should have been used ?” 

“ Not carel » but. malici The strap 
had been wilfully cut.” 

* Wilfully cut? By whom ?” cried Robert, scarcely 
able to restrain his indignation. 

“By Rubini,” 

“This is a matter fora magistrate,” said Robert, 
his blood boiling at the thought that the villain should 
have been guilty of such an outrage. 

“No. To make the affair public would be useless. 
I have no proof but my bare statement against 
his and his wife’s. Better to say nothing about it 
at present. I will tell you more possibly on a future 
occasion.” 

Robert saw the force of the argument, and re- 
frained from any farther questioning on tlie subject. 
Then, for the invalid was very faint and weak, his 
first duty was to try ard alleviate her sufferings. 

“T will leave you for a little time,” he said, ‘‘ for 
I must. try and get some splints and set your arm. 
We must then make preparations for your early 
journey back to London.” 

“My journey back to London? I do not intend 
to return.” 

“Oh, nonsense. Iam here on purpose to take you 
back.” 

“ But that cannot be. Were I ever so willing my- 
self the Rubini’s would not let me go.” 

“ Whatever objections they may raise I think I may 
safely say I will overcome them. Bat you must pro- 
mise me that you will return.” 

He paused, waiting for her answer, but she made 
none. 

She had closed her eyes, as if turning something 
over in her mind. 

* You will promise, will you not ?” he said, again. 

“ T cannot return,” she answered, in a low tone. 

“Do not say you cannot. You must for my sake.” 

“For your sake!” she exclaimed, opening her 
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eyes and looking at him with surprise, “ You seem 
to take a great interest in me, Mr. Ainsleigh.” 

“TI do take a great interest in you, and wish——’ 

‘* And wish what?” she asked, as he paused and 
did not seem inclined to finish the entence. 

“T wish that [ couldee youl @ thappier posi- 
tion.” 

She sighed an@ closed hereyas agéin, as if into 
her young life there had algeady come some great 
sorrow. 

He was uet dlow to cbserve fhis and remarked : 

“Surély ‘the profession thas np ‘real attraction for, 
you?” 

“No, I ihmite it. It te a widhed, hortiblegrofes- 
sion.” 

“Tem glad to hear you 
ve from love gor the 

and 


“No. I—I pasifively hate them ™” 

“Then you mist let megdke you back.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I wish it.” 

“You wieh it?” 

“Yes. You must go badk to please me.” 

“Pf it is to please you I will go.” 

“Thank you. 1 must try @nd get you batter, anil 
mike you happier.” 

“You may do the former, I fear you wi mot @e 
the Jatter.” 

There was a strange meaning tin her words. Me 


so. Then # cannet 


“T have sent for you, Miss Whimple,” he began, 
as that lady arranged her skirts and comfortably 
seated herself on a,luxmriously cushioned chair, for: 
she knew from past experience that Stephen Aims-~ 
] ‘s ‘importent @uatrers generally took a long 

to get through, and if there was anything he 
didliked it eas Tor aypamon to whom he ws ang 
to auatie and fag in ir—a rep 
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noticed that, bus was puzdlwl do define athet the 
tmpeauing was. ’ 

“Tf it isin my power, i aug act of miseexn wie 
you happier you have only to command sas.” 

You ave vary, very 
so kind to me before. 
I cannot commend you. 
that.” 

“But I give you the sight.” 

* Ab !” she sighed, “we will see, Lam faint now, 
and my arm is very painful” 

“Really you mast forgive me for making -you #a0k 
60, I was so interested in your conversation.” 


be in your power, 
jhave ne wight to 
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A slight smile wreathed itself around her mouth | tri 


as she made answer and said: 

“Tam so glad I interest you,” 

He was strongly tempted to raise that delicate 
white hand, which looked so dainty as it laid upon 
the blanket, to his lips and Tetss it, bat he overcame 
the temptation. As he went down those many fligits 
of stone steps, almost ‘unconscionsly, ‘and with lis 
heart beating wildly, he sti believed that he was 
acting on the broadest principles of bamanity, nothiag 
more. 

Foolish fellow. 


CHAPTER XV. 
Pardon what T have spoke, 
For’ tis a studied, not_a present thought, 
By duty ruminated, Shakespeare, 

Tn this world of shifting cares, of casual sunshine, 
and of heavy shadows, it almost seems asf ill-luck— 
if such a term is adimissible—when ouce it fastens on 
a person, even if the hold be ever so ‘insecure at 
first, dlings with awfwl tenacity, and throws feeler 
after feeler around its victim, sucking away all ‘tis 
joy and happiness, depriving his heart of warmth 
and his soul of light, uutil the life that is left is so 
perverted that the awful silence of the grave is pre- 
terable. 

It is also a curious fnet, for those who are opposed 
to the doctrine of pre-oriinution to dwell upou, that 
-ciroumstances of appareutly the most trivial nature 
bring about the most extraordinary and unlocked-for 
ovents, events that form, as it were, link by Tink, 
@ great chain which serves to lead a person into 
@ course diametrically opposed to that which in set- 
tiug out on the journey of life he was intended to 
take. If it be trae that “ Facilis descensus Averni;” 
that 

Avernus’ gates are open niglit and day, 

Smooth the descent ana easy isthe way; 

But to return to Heaven’s pure light again 

This isa work of labour aud of paih ; 
it is none the less true that thaidescent from the 
brightness to the darkness of lifeds equally easy. 

At the time that Robert Ainsleigh was drinking in 
deliriuin, producing draughts of fleeting happiness in 
the preseuce of his charming patient, a scene of'a 
ce vature was taking place at Ainsleig!: 

all, 

Stephen haiso far recovered from his attack of 
illness that he was able to sit wp in his | library end 
attend to some of his correspondence, 

On the morning in questiva bis faith{al lady house- 
keeper aud companion, Miss Whimple, was seated 
with him. Stepheu had requested het presence on 
urgent business, and it was evident deem thedook of 
eare and anxiety which rested ow bie) menally kin 
and geuial face that be attached rent inopurtance tu 
the matter in Land. 


qond. Nobody ‘uae ever heen | ment. 
“i Z| 


One of Mr. Ainsleigh’s weaknesses migtt%e said to 
bea common one, since so many pareats labour uader 
it, and that was that he failed to recognize his children 
as men and women. Once a vbild @lways’a ‘cliild; 
forgetting that through the various etages ef clild- 
hood, youth and manhood, a gradation of treatment 
is imperatively nevessaty with réferdiice to the 
thougiits, fvetings, prejadiors and idiosyueradiés. 
Lisson Robert was a man—a man ‘by moval and 
fegal Ticlt—~in the very first flush of ‘matihood, "twas 
vrne, but viodMe the less-ob the threshold ‘of those Fears 
‘thet shoutd for a well-oultured mind contain naterity 
of judgment. But the fdrher failed ‘to recognize 
this. 

‘However terrible ‘his pp to 
me,” Stephen went on, “I caunot but thivk amucehof 
it is due toa boyish waywardness, which umy yield 
to treatment; that @f ( efc'to ‘himself for awhile he 
may repent of his folly. Ihave ordered him todeave 
the house in a week, and ‘he mast go; fer I eatmot 
break my word. Still he is my child; yan know, after 
all, ond I—I cannot beur'to drive ‘him out, as it ‘were, 
penniless, 80 I have filled in a cheque te'hisorder for 
three hundred pounds.” 

Mr. Ainsleigh exhibited a good deal of tenterness 
as bwsaid this, and proved that the father’s heart was 
‘stili more powerful than the iron rale of disciptine. 
“The sum is sufficiently largo to ‘Keep the ‘led jin- 
dependent for a time, aud his sense ef ‘honour, I am 
proud to suy, is too strong ‘to pernit-of him ‘ate 
astray. I want you, Miss Whimple, to hand t 
cheque to him, and take advantage of the ocoasion to 
allmenish bim for lis error. And try ff you oannet 
ween lim to my wishes. You know women's per- 
suasive influence is often very much more powerfal 
thuneanan’s. I should like you to do this today, or 
he may be binding himself to some armugemetts 
that it would be difficult to suddenly alter,” 

“T very much fear tliat he has already done'that?”’ 

* Nonsense, nonsense!’ ‘That-could nat be, with- 
out the has been deceiving me, and | dare not tliuk 
that a son of nrime was expable of deception.” 

“Derrible as’ it is for me, having Soved the 
boy with alla mother’s love, to utter ‘it, 1 must fer 
the “honour of your mame speak ‘the truth; I fear 
shat Robert das been guilty of deception.” 

* Deception!” echoed his listener, while his 
nervously graspefl at the papers On ‘his desk, end into 
his fuce canie tivat purplish tinge again. “ Deception, 
no. nm, You are wrong. A false inypressioa, a ‘mis- 
take.” 

*Wenld to Heaven it were. ‘Bat tho teaviest 
sefrow that ever I have known is having to wtter'these 
wonis. ‘My Guty to you, however, cdaypels we, bren 
thengh my heart/breakein the telling. I ehatm’for my. 
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blood. And it is maddening for me to see tie voy 
that I love as if he were really my son descend- 
ing so low in the social scale, going down to the 
very dregs of plebeianism ; forgetting his high estate, 
to, in the gutter.” 

What do you mean ?” gasped Stephen Ainsleigh, 
‘tis wilee@itick and husky, as though a great‘bali had 
Btudk | i@hroat. “Beware what you say. For, 
unless fave indisputable proof, ewen your long 
years of J servitude shall not eave you from my 
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‘he had @eeply wronged 
anf aublushingly deceived 

‘ber that he knew nething about 

> wound I must give you ‘will 

6 8a ‘3 

“Bat aldo waiapaneareety 

yon @ 1 dia uvtacgnaint you with the facta 
Where is acause other than that 

itm why Robert hasweiused to marry Miss 


yoo—what Gs RtP™ried Stephen, in a half- 
dazed kind of manuer, fot’he was ill, very ill again, 
but Miss Whimple saw it not. 

“ There is another woman in the question.” 

“Tt is false!” @xclaimed her listener, with unusual 
warmth. “I repeat that it is false. I put the ques- 
tion to the boy, but he denied it—denied it, Miss 
Whimple, and a child of mine dares not tell a false- 
hood.” 

Miss Whimple was hurt. She‘had been over thirty 
years in his service, and he had never spoken to her 
before in such a manner. 

“I emphatically assert that it is true.” ' 

“Then-let Robert come here, so that he may hear 
what you have to say.” 

“ He is not in the house.” 

“We will wait then until he returns.” 

“T fear that he will not.return.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“1 mean that. he is not in London.” 

“« Where is he ?” 

“Te Scotland.” 

“Tn Scotland!” 

“Yes, de has gone to eee this woman.” 

“But where are your proofs?” 

‘Mr. Ainsleigh was strangely agitated. Aud if 
Miss Wiimple had not been blinded by what to her 
was pagsion, and if her feelings had not beun 80 
wounded she would have been alarmed at the sight 
of the face before her, One of Stephen's hands 
was passing nervously backwards and forwards 
amongst the iron-gray hair of his head, and nowand 
again the hand made a movement as if trying to 
knock something from the top of his head, as though 
a great weight was resting there. 

The information she was conveying was singularly 
itltimed, for the attack of blood to the brain from 
which be was scarcely convalescent ad been of a 
dangerous nature. At any other moment, that is 
when. in his usual state of health, ke would have 
listened to Ler with the resiguatien of a philosopher. 
But now—unow, Heaven belp him! 

“T have the proofs in his own wards,” she went 
on.. “ The same evening thar he qnarrelled with you 
he came to me and related what had passed ‘between 
you. In‘his own, a8 well as in your interest, I falt 
that I was jostified in questiouing him as to the real 
motives which bad actuated him in .his determined 
refusal to meet your wishes, As a womau,1eu 
that a Wonian Was at the bottom of it. I taxed him 
with this, aid elicifed that on lis Tast journey to 
Scotland he had met with a young girl whem he 
muh adnifred. She travélled with him from Lon- 
don; he saw. her subsequently in Edinburgh and 
again at Perth: He confessed that he was mueh 
siruck with her aud cougidered ier very superior to 





seif high-born ancestors; iu my veins ruus patiieian 


Miss Hetheridge.” 
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“ Ab!” 

This from Stephen, but it was more as a gasp 
for breath than a distinctly uttered word. 

* Tovas dn.asking him if he was still in 
communication with her, but he denied that he was,” 
continued this pitiless and blind Adrastea. “Judge 
then of my surpriseand pain on learning from him 
on the following morning that he was going to Soot- 
jand immediately.” 

“ But not—mnot te see her?’ 

“ Yes, to.see her. He confessed it. But he stontly 
maintained that he bad no-knowledge of this journey 
on the previous ~when -he had talked with 
me. After he had left I went iuto his room and 
found an open telegraphiic message lying-on the table, 
where he had placed-and-overtooked it in his hurry 
of starting. Thatmessage wes from some female in 
Camden Town, It bore the date of the preceding 
day, and the beur in which it had been seut out was 
earlier than when be saw me. 1.connect that tele- 
gram with bis journey, and Iam couviuced in my 
own mind that that journey was prearranged.” 

“This is—a—a—terrible revelation,” murmured 
the unhappy father, seemingly quite bewildered by 
what be had heard. 

“It is terrible,” answered. his torturer. “ And. I 
am afraid that the foalish led, smarting under your 
just decree, has hurried. off in that spirit of revenge, 
or rather spite, so predominant in young people, de- 
termining to brave your auger.and set.you a: defi- 


“ But how—how-—whnt—do you—mean? You are 
enigmatica.” 

“TI thought that Iwas perfectly cluar. My mean- 
ing is that he has.gone eff to marry this girl !” 

** Marry—marry the girl” 

Mr. Ainsleigh seemed to echo the words.as though 
lis reason was all to pieces, and he did not clearly 
comprehend, 

“ Yes,” pursued the still wratifal housekeeper, 
driving—Heaven knows, uuwittingly—shait after 
shaft into poor Stephen's heart. 

Could she bave foreseen the result ef rer comnu- 
nication, the result to come then, and all the awful 
sorrow to from that in the epeaing future, 
she would have suffered her tongue to have been 
torn out by its roots ere she had.gives utterance to a 
single word, 

“Such marriages are unhampily ef frequent ocour- 
rence, and where they are as i/l-assorted as this one 
must inevitably be, if it take place, mothing ‘but 
misery aud degradation can.come from them.” 

“‘ And this—this—persan—woman who has—in- 
fatuated bim, who and what is she?”’ 

“ Some miserable, Jow-bred giv), of depraved tastes, 

hose origin is, no doubt, as obseare as she herself 
is,” 

‘** But how know you this ?” 
“Her wery calling convinces me that I am 
correct.” 

“ Her calling ?” 

“ Yes, she is an actress.” 

** An actress ?”’ 

As her listener echoed the words the light was 
ont of his eyes, and both his hands were hysteri- 
cally clutching at the seant gray hair tliat encircled 
his broad forehead. 

For the first time now she noticed, so that her 
heart jumped imte her month, that de was strange — 
ghastly—ill. She sprang from her seat and caught 
his hands, and would have spoken, bu: he pushed 
her away. And throwing his arms up, witha strauge, 
gurgling sound, he tried to-.articulate. 

«—]—will our——” 

His words were cut short. 

With a-groan, he fell heavily forward on his face. 
Then the household was slarmed by a wild, piercing 
shriek that broke from the miserable Miss Whimpie, 
as, falling on her knees beside theprostrat form, she 
cried: 

“Oh, Heaven, forgive me, I have killel him !” 

And it was so, for bis time liad. come, and Stephen 
Ainsleigh was stone dead. 


CHAPTER XVI, 
The men thet bya his hand apow a woman, 
Save in the wiy of «indness, is.e@ wre-¢h 
Whow 'twere gross flattery to name coward, 
Tobin. 
Wuen Robert Ainsleigh had procured the articles 
he required from an apothecary’s shop he hurried 
back to the lodgings of his patient. He fonnd her 
excited and feverish, and he considered it necessary 
to administer a soothing draught and wait some hours 
before attempting to reset the fractured bone. 
Daring flat time she got some fitful slumber and 
as the young doctor watched her his heart ran away 
with his head, and in spite of the pale face he 
thought she looked very beatiful, and he wished, 
actually wished, that he could always take care of 
Ler aud provect berfrom danger and evil, 


As the day waned the fever left her and she got 
stronger, aud about four in the afternoom she ex- 
pressed a wish that he would lose no time in setting 
the limb. 

He unbound the bandages, and when the arm was 
exposed he was shocked to find that the fractured 
bone, which had already commenced to unite, pro- 
jected considerably, and that to radupe it to its proper 
position it would be necessary to break the parts 
asunder, 

“Tam very much afraid, Miss Holmwood,” he 


said, “that I shall have to part titis falee joint and 


‘to do so must occasion you some pain.” 


“ Do not fear,” she said, “I can bear it.” 

“I wish that I could bear it for you; how willingly 
would I do go.” 

She turned her large eyes upou him and said ; 

“ I should be very sorry, Doctor Aiusleigh, for you 
to have to bear pain for my sake. You kuow my 
nature is very hardened, and it takes a good deal of 
suffering to make me wince,” 

She said this with just a little laugh. 

Having got the arm into the required position he 
dealt it a quick and skilful blow with the edge of his 
hand, and disunited the bones again. A spaswoiic 
teviteh of the muuseles of the face was the only in- 
dication she gave that she felt it. 

de next proceeded to apply the. splints aud 
bandage them on with all the tenderness and cave of 
BS woman, 

**You are an excellent nurse,” she said as he 
finished the ion, and laid the arm in a padded 
rest that he had brought. 

“Who could help being so to such a charmiag 

ent?” was his answer. 

** Vie, sir!" she exclaimed,as her face reddeneda 
little. “A medical man should avoid iluitery.” 

“Proe ; but 1 speak the:truth. However, we will 
mot waste timedn words. I think that if you get a 
good uight’s rest I shall be able to teke you as far as 
Ddinburgh to-morrow, aud on the follewing day pro- 
ceed to London. In the meantime, however, Inuast 
see these Rubinis, for | suppose it is searcely legal 
for me to remove you without their consent.” 

“No. And L doubt very mush if they will. give 
that consent.” 

“If not I must tryiand find means to enforce it.” 

“That will be difficult. Rubini isa villain, and if 
yon offend him he wiilset you at defiance.” 

“ You tald me this moruing that you believed it 
was he who caused the accident. Have you any 
proof of that?” 

“None. But lam certain that Lam correct.” 

* But what were his motives for,euch.e dastardly 
act 2?” 

*T fear that I should be doing wrong in telling 

ou. 

“There I must differ with you. If this villain 
has been guilty of wilfully jeopardizing your life, he 
must be punished. Or if the absence of proof would 
render his chanees of legal punishment too remote to 
make it worth while to apply to a magistrate, the 
knowledge you may possess. me with will.enable me 
to use itasa power to force him tw release you. I 
must therefore press you to tell me all.” 

She was silent for a little while, and then made 
answer aud said: 

“On one condition only.” 

“ On any conditions you like to name.” 

“ Then 1 must.exact a promise from you thaton no 
consideration will you impart the information to a 
third person, aad that you will not let Rubini know 
that you are aware of it, excepting as a last resort. 
Use it only asa weapon when every. other argument 
fails. These people have ecousiderable influence in 
the theatrical and musical world, and he threatened 
me that he would, in the event of my.speaking, ruin 
my mamma in her profession, and takeall her pupils 
from her. For her sake then I ask for this promise.” 

“I make it solemaly,” Robert answered, 

““ Well, almost before I ba . been in Rubini’s service 
a week, he commenced to pay great atteution to me, 
and was continually visiting meet, my lodgings, al- 
ways on the preteuce that be wished me to try a 
piece of new music, or a new song. He also brought 
presents of fruit and odds and ends, so that I began 
to think he was excecdingly kind, and that the opinion 
I had previously formed of him ‘was erroneous and 
unjust. One afternoon he cafled, and seemed ‘to be 
very excited, as though he was under the influence of 
drink, I was at the piano, trying a pivce of music 
he had brought, when he. came behind me aud kissed 
me. With that kias every feeling of respect I had 
borne for the man left me, and I began to fear and 
hate him. He apologized when lie saw that I was 
angry, but subsequently got very rude in his conver- 
sation. I tried to get rid of him; buthe would not 
go, and, being in strange lodgings, I was reluctant'to 
appeal to my landlady. He began to talk of his wife, 
and sxid she was av ogress compared to me, and that 





her health was very bad, and she must soon die, 





and when that event took place he would marry me 
if I would consent. 

“ The dastardly knave !” Robert murmured between 
his clenched teeth, 

“TI did not know until that moment how hari I was, 
I felt as if and I believe I could have killed the mau 
without one feeling of pity. A carving-knife was 
lying on the table, for I had only just finished my 
dinner when he came. I seized this knife and kept 
him at bay, for he wanted to embrace me. I[ 
told him that if he dared to ‘insult me again 
I. would nat be respousible for the consequences. 
When he saw that I was in earnest he apolo- 
gized, and said ‘he had only been ‘joking. He 
left me, and then I felt as if my heart would break 
with indignation. His wife was not performing that 
evening, so when I knew that he had gone to the 
theatre, for it was necessary for him to be there early, 
I hurried to his apartments and saw Mrs. Kubivi. I 
told her all that had taken place. It seemei to mako 
a perfect fary of her and she vowed that she would 
kill him if he did not alter. In her jealous rage she 
was as strongly incensed against me as ageinst her 
husband. She said that my doll's face had bewitched 
him, aud I was as mach to blame as he. I need 
seurcely say that when I left her I felt very unhappy, 
for I was not slow to ‘perceive that ‘by going ‘to ter 
I had done more mischief than good. 

* When I saw Ruabini on the following night I was 
quite frightened with the wav he looked at me. 
When he got an opportunity to speak to me privately 
he used epithets such as 1 had ‘never heart? before in 
my Jife; said that | had made mischief between lim 
aud his wife, and that he would reuder my existences 
a burden to me if I did not mind. ‘The next day he 
called at my lodgings, said I was a very foolish girl, 
that I was ruining nry own ititerests, and that if [ 
continued to entertain such straightlaced votions I 
should ueyer rise in the »ofession. He pretewied to 
be very sorry for what he had said on the previous 
evening, and asked my forgiveness. I replied thar 
I forgave him and the matter should end; but the 
villain then renewed his overtures, and vowed that 
he loved me to distraction. 

“From that day he coutinued to persecute me. 
The more 1 tried to avoid him the more he followed 
mé about, while the jealousy of his wife seemed to 
destroy every womanly feeling ‘im ‘her breast, and 
she made me most unhappy and treated me with 

tive cruelty, I did not like to write tv my mamma, 
or the very things she cautioned me against were 
happening. I used tolaugh at her then and say that 
she was foolish and knew nothiug ‘at all about the 
profession. And whom else had I toappeal to? Nota 
friend in the world.” 

“ Yes, I hope that I stand in the light-of a friend;” 
said Robert, tenderly. 

“You have proved yourself to bea true friend, 
Doctor Ainsleigh, but then you were a stranger to 
me and I would not have dared to have taken ‘the 
liberty of writing to you. 

‘*But to resume my narrative: On the night of 
the accident I was a little late in arriving at the 
theatre, and hurried to my dressing-room and locked 
the door. I had removed my bonnet aud shawl, when 
I became conscious of a noise that sonnded like ia 
person moving in‘ large cupboard at tie ond of the 
room. I got very frightened, and rashed tc my door, 
but in my confusion could not wolock it, aud you 
may judge my astonishment and alarm when Rubini 
stepped from the eupboard, I demanded to know 
the meaning of his uupardonable intrusion. He said 
that he bad done it for a joke and that I wasa 
stupid, nervous girl, LBefore 1 could offer the 
slightest resistauce he seized me round the waist, 
and dragged me to the centre of the room. T 
screamed frautically, and in a few moments. the door 
was burst open by some of the scene-shifters, headed 
by Mrs. Rubini, whose room was close to mine, 
She ordered the men away, aud then ensued a ter- 
rible sceue between her and her husband. I threw 
myself at her feet aud begged her to protect me from 
him. But she spurned me away, and said 1 was 
worse than ‘he, for I encouraged him. Aud he, mon- 
ster of iniquity as he is, dared to perjare his soul 
aud tell his wife that I invited him'‘to my room. 

“ From ‘that momeut I hated the profession. I had 
been in it a very short time, but I had seen enough 
of its deception, its giaring immorality, its jealousies, 
and its irreligion, to make me shudder and my soul 
shrink within me. I ‘was distracted. I knew not 
how to act, bat I resolved to take an early oppor- 
tunity to quit it, for ome cannot pass through mad 
without being defiled, and I would die sooner than 
my good name should be stained. During that even- 
ing Robini drank very much, sv that he was almost 
intoxicated, Once‘whileI was standing in one of the 
wings he came te me, and putting his head close to 
mine so that his fostid breath came into my face he 
whispered that he would have his revenge, and if I 
did ‘not mind he would kill me, Of course I did not 
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attach any serious importance to the words, seeing 
the condition he was in, and without answering 
him I moved away. 

“ At a later period of the performance, when the 
last scene was being set, I saw him meddling with 
the machinery used for the ascent of Marguerite and 
the angels. I was some distance from him, but I 
fancied I saw the gleam of a knife in his hand. Even 
that did not strike me then as being peculiar, for he 
often superintended the setting of the scenes. Sub- 
sequently, when I was about to take my place on the 
irons, he came and insisted on my standiig on & diffe- 
rent iron to the one I had used on other occasions, 
his excuse being that, as L was a taller figure than the 
young lady who had before occupied it, it would make 
the grouping more artistic. He himself strapped me. 
When I had risen about ten feet my strap broke and 
I fell. 

“The result you know. I was carried home in 
en insensible condition, but no medical assistance 
was called that night. I suffered great agony all that 
night with my arm, and it was not until late the next 
morning that anything was done for me. Then 
Rubini called, in company with a low-looking 
man, Rubini said he was a doctor, and the fellow 
bandaged my arm and pretended to set it, but he 
hurt me fearfully. hey went away together, and in 
a little while the so-called doctor returned with a 
bottle of medicize, but said I was not to take a dose 
till six o’clock in the evening and it would then re- 
lieve me of pain, and the reason that I was not to 
take it before the time named was on accouutof my 
being feverish. 

“About an hour after Rubini had left me, how- 
ever, I got so bad that I was determined to take 
the medicine. A few minutes after swallowing the 
dose an unaccountable drowsiness seized me and I 
seemed to get perfectly powerless and totally in- 
capable of either moving or speaking. This feeling 
gradually gave place to total insensibility. I must 
have slept some time, and when I awoke the paius in 
my body were almost gone, but I hada horrible head- 
ache, with a sense of great weight in the eyes and 
on the top of the head. About half-past five Rubini 
called upon me and brought me some jelly. He ap- 
peared sincere in his grief for the accident, and asked 
my forgiveness for his foolish conduct inthe past. I 
told him that if he would but leave me alone I would 
never mention the subject again. He took out his 
watch in alittle while and said, ‘It is time you took 
your medicine. The doctor is very anxious that you 
should take it regularly and to the time.’ I refused 
to have it. He pressed me very hard to take it, but 
I was firm, and so he went away, saying that I was 
incorrigible. Each dose that I took afterwards had 
the same effect as the first, and I have no doubt 
now that it was some poweriul narcotic.” 

Miss Holmwood had told her story with all the 
frank ingenuousness of a noble and honest girl, 
neither restraining anything nor setting anything 
down in malice. She was a stranger to the art of 
dissembling, and what she had to tell her nature 
prompted her to tellin its entirety, and it was to be 
doubted if, in the innocence of her heart, she fully 
realized the diabolical intentions of Rubini. 

Robert had had difficulty in restraining his impa- 
tience during the narrative. His blood boiled, and 
he felt inclined to rush off there and then to sum- 
marily chastize the villain, 

** What you have told me,” he exclaimed, as she 
finished, “ must at once be laid before a magistrate, 
since this fellow has been guilty of a cowardly 
attempt upon your life.” 

“Not for the world,” she answered, quickly, 
“ would I have the matter go into a court of law. 
shrink from having my name brought before the 
public. I should be for ever disgraced in the eyes of 
ali my relations.” 

**On the contrary, it will effectually close the 
mouths of those who might now be inclined to sully 
your name, as well as bring these villains to a 
well-merited puvishment.” 

“No, no, I will never sanction such a course. If 
my name were to get into the papers, 1 think my 
poor mamma would go mad,” 

“But you could sue in your professionai 
name.” 

“‘My real name would have to be made known in 
the course of the inquiry. Besides, what would my 
unsupported testimony avail me? This Rubini 
would swear anything. No, you must please to 
abandon all idea of making the affair public.” 

* As you will, Miss Holmwood ; but it is a pity to 
let such a villain escape.” 

“There is no alternative. You may use your 
knowledge as a power to induce him to cancel my 
indentures. Thatis all you can do. I daresay you 
wonder why I have been so free in telling you my 
troubles; the fact is you have inspired me with 
confidence, and made me feel as if you were a 
very old friend.” 





“T am exceedingly glad that that is the case,” an- 
swered Robert, not a little proud. 

“TI know you will think I am a very foolish girl,” 
continued the charming invalid. “ But never in my 
life have I longed for sympathy so much as I have 
done the last few days. It is so very hard to be ill 
amongst strangers and never see a friendly face, 
Perhaps my illness has made me stupid, but I can’t 
help the feeling, and you have been so kind and good 
to me and cheered me go much that I seem as if I 
couldn't keep anything from you.” 

How his heart knocked at his ribs as she said this, 
and how his face glowed with a hot and burning heat, 
and how he longed to press the little hand which he 
had taken between his again to his lips! But that he 
was afraid that she would consider it a liberty he 
would have done so! And how he gazed into her 
eyes with unspeakable admiration—large, clear, 
beantiful eyes, such as he had never seen before ; no, 
never, he was quite sure. 

Who loves raves—'tis youth’s frenzy; but the 


cure 
Is bitterer still, as charm by charm uawinds 
Which robed our idols. 

And as he sat there, with his love growing in his 
heart, he saw nothing of the huge black shadow that 
was creeping up slowly, slowly over his path in life, 
and he little recked that the father who had been so 
proud of him was at that moment steeped in the 
dreamless sleep of death. Verily, life is a strange 
problem. 

‘Tam honoured by your confidence, Miss Holm- 
wood,” he said, in answer to her last remark, “and I 
cannot help feeling proud that I have inspired you 
with so much confidence, I trust that I may long 
enjoy the privilege of being your friend.” 

“The privilege and the honour are mine,” she an- 
swered. “ And do you know that it almost makes me 
vain when I think that you have come all the way 
from London solely on my account? Such disin- 
terested kindness shown to a friendless girl is sure 
to bring its reward.” 

* T am not sosure that my kinduess is disinterested. 
I am bound to confess that I did think so at first, but 
my mind has changed, avd I am stirred by peculiarly 
interested and selfish motives.” 

“Indeed, What are they, doctor ?” 

‘*You must pardon me for declining to answer your 
question just now, but this much I may tell you, I 
shall claim a payment or rather reward for my ser- 
vices.” 

** Indeed!” in a still greater tone of surprise, with 
just a touch of sadness in it, “ Iam afraid then you 
will be disappointed.” 

“*T hope not,” as he rose and top-coated himself, 
and got his hat and umbrella; “ but it is time I was 
off, or I may not see Rubini to-night.” 

“Tf you really expect payment I must in honesty 
refuse your services,” answered the young lady, with- 
out seeming to notice his last words. * I have no 
means myself, and I am quite sure my mamma could 
not afford it.” 

He laughed heartily as he took her hand, and bend- 
ing just a little over her, in that manner that a doctor 
is privileged to do—quite privileged, you know—he 
said : 

“Do not make yourself uneasy, my dear girl. It 
is not money I shall require, but something that 
money cannot buy.” 

“ Really you are talking strangely, Doctor Ains- 
leigh, and Ido not understand you. Perhaps it is 
owing to my dulness of comprehension, and I must 
press you for an explanation.” 

“ You shall have it, Miss Holmwood, some day.” 

He raised her hand quickly, and kissed it with a 
great, sounding kiss. 

“ Doctor Ainsleigh !” 

But he had gone, and she heard his hearty laugh 
as he went out of the door, and with the sound of 
that kiss still ringing in her ears she looked at the 
spot where he had pressed his lips and murmured : 

“Heaven bless him !” 

(To be continued.) 











Nort A CompLiment.—A gentleman in a conserva- 
tory with a lady picked up a bluebell, and, taking 
out his pencil, wrote the following lines, which, with 
the flower, he presented to the lady: 

This pretty flower, of heavenly hue, 
Must surely be allied to you ; 
For you, dear girl, are heavenly too. 
To which the lady replied, thinking of the cold 
weather and the snow all around: 
If, sir, your compliment be true, 
I'm sorry that 1 look so blue. 

Srreet IMPROVEMENT. — An improvement has 
been introduced into one leading thoroughfare at the 
west end, In that part of Piccadilly which is in 
the parish of St. James the lamps at the corners of 
streets are made to show the names of those streets 
at night, so that there is less fear this winter than 





heretofore of the benighted pedestrian being “lost 
in London.” ‘This is done by a néw appliance con- 
sisting of a frame which fits over the top of the lamp, 
with the names of the streets marked on it. Ina few 
days this improvement is to be extended eastwards 
to Piccadilly Circus, and also along the Strand, and 
part, at least, of Holborn. It is to be hoped that the 
rest of the parishes of the metropolis will speedily 
“ follow suit,” and have a jet of gas alight day andj 
night for the convenience of smokers, for whom 50 
much is done by our kind friends, the railway direc- 
tors, and an example, therefore, given to mankind 


MARLIN MARDUKE. 
——_—_»> 


CHAPTER XXV. 

To advance other characters in this story it is ne- 
cessary to leave Zona and Elena for a time and re- 
turn to the two travellers for whose capture or death 
Geoffrey Marduke had offered a great reward. 

The reader will remember that we left Richard 
Englemort and his seeming valet, Hubert Varil, in 
the strange abode of the hermit of the beach imme- 
diately after their entrance therein. It will be re- 
membered, too, that as the hermit first gazed fally 
upon the proud and lofty features of the seeming 
valet, Varil, the former was instantly overcome by 
some great and secret emotion, so that he sank down 
into @ seat and covered his face with hie hands. 

This remarkable and undoubtedly involuntary 
concealment of his features by the hermit might have 
arisen from some of those powerful emotions of the 
human heart—fear, or terror, or grief, or remorse, or 
dislike, which causes one to throw his hands to his 
face to shut out some painful object ; orit might have 
— caused by the hermit’s desire to avoid recogni- 

on. 

Tn this case, however, the act was the effect both 
of grief-and a desire to escape immediate recognition, 
as will be explained hereafter. 

Varil, however, had not yet recognized in the 
bowed and aged form aud in the white-bearded, 
wrinkled, and time-smitten features of the hermit any 
person whom he remembered ever to have seen before 
that moment. 

Yet both Varil and Englemort did not fail to ob- 
serve with much surprise the emotion and gesture of 
the hermit, though neither imagined that he desired 
to avoid recognition. 

Varil and his companion exchanged glances of 
wonder, aud the latter said, in a kindly tone : 

“My friend, I hope that our presence here does 
not pain you. Heaven knows, old man, in peril as 
we are, we would rather encounter thrice as great 
than afflict a stranger.” 

The hermit made no reply, though he groaned 
deeply and seemed ready to sob. 

Again the amazed travellers exchanged glances 
of wonder and sympathy, and Euglemort said: 

“Come, Hubert, let us depart, since our pre- 
sence——” 

“ Stay!” exclaimed the hermit, lowering his hands 
and rising to his feet. “Stay, for your presence 
hath naught to do with my emotion. It is an in- 
firmity to which I am often subject. Stay, I 
beseech you, gentlemen, andif in aught an old and 
feeble man may aid you, I am at your service.” 

He spoke in a weak and tremulous voice, totally 
unlike that in which he had first addressed the 
travellers, and they, who were keen and observant 
men, marked the change, 

But, though they noticed how the deep and 
sonorous voice had become feeble and shaken, they 
did not suspect that the hermit so changed it to 
disguise it, lest they, failing to recognize him by 
his features, should recognize him by his voice, as 
one whom they, and especially Varil, had known 
many years before, 

The hermit, it was plain, had once been a man of 
lofty and erect stature, though now he appeared 
bowed and decrepit, Of his forehead nothing could 
be seen, nor of the shape of his head, for he wore a 
huge sealskin cap drawn down over his brow even 
to the hiding of hiseyebrows and the deep shading 
of a pair of keen, deep-set, aud brilliant eyes, full 
of fire and strength. 

This cap, purposely disfiguring, was so fashioned 
as to conceal the true shape of his head, and hada 
kind of cape or apron attached to its sides and rear 
which descended far upon his back and shoulders, 
thus admirably concealing their shape and indi- 
vidual characteristics, 

His beard was immense and white as the driven 
snow, and not only concealed his lips, chin, throat 
aud cheeks, but grew upon his cheekbones, almost 
to his eyes. So that of all of the features of his 
face nothing was plainly visible except the nose, 
and that feature was perfect and aquiline in shape. 

His garb was fashioned loosely of sheepskin, from 
which the wool had not been removed, the wool wora 
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outwardly, and kept scrupulously white and clean. 
Huge and coarse , reaching above the knees, 
and in fashion like those worn by fishermen, who 
wade much in water and marsh, clothed his feet. 

His bands, too, were concealed in heavy gloves of 
sealskin, dressed with the bair on, and only nue of 
his fingers and thumbs were visible, the ends of 
peas great gloves being clipped off for ease of touch 
and grasp. 

The apartment was ded with many comforts 

and even luxuries, and on every side there were 
many evidences the hermit was a man of taste 
and uncommon edutation. Several books, rare and 
— and in various languages, lay upon a table, or 
8 near at hand in a small bookcase suspended 
upon the wall. 

The experienced and observant eyes of the two 
travellers took all these things in at a glance, for 
they were men of wary and acute minds, accustomed 
toexamine minutely and rapidly all with which they 
came in contact, 

“You call us gentlemen,” said Englemort, “as if 
my servant and I were of equal rank,” 

“ Good sir,” replied the hermit, in that feeble and 
tremulous tone he saw fit to assume in conversing 
with the travellers, “you have honoured me by 
seeking refuge from some. peril in my poor and 
humble abode, and therefore should have full confi- 
dence in my faith. This gentleman, whom you call 
your servant, is undoubtedly your equal, if not 
superior, in rank. Do not attempt to deceive a man 
more experienced in men than Richard Englemort, 
once & simple peer of Northumberland, Lord Alvin 
by title, though, perchance, in foreigu realms he 
may have gained a higher rank.” 

The travellers exchanged glances of amazement 
at the unexpected knowledge displayed by the 
mysterious hermit, but showed no alarm. 

Englemort replied calmly and with that lofty de- 
meanour which made him so remarkable: 

“My friend, I will not deny that I am Richard 
Englemort, Lord Alvin of Alvin Moor, since you have 
recognized me. Nor would I deny it in London, in 
the presence of the court, for no deed that I have ever 
done has made less brilliant the hereditary title of 
my house. Nor do I esteem the title which I have 
won in foreigu realms so highly as I do that I in- 
herited from my father.” 

“ May I ask what title you have won during the 
many years that your lordship hath seen fit to absent 
yourself from England ?” ; 

“They call me Duke of Varldermandt in Austria, 
80 created for my services in the state and upon the 
battlefield, old man,” replied Englemort, proudly. ‘I 
pardon a curiosity which might be called pre- 
sumptuous in one less aged, my friend.” 

“ Thanks, my lord duke,” said the hermit, scarcely 
disguising @ sarcastic tone, while his heavy white 
moustache seemed to be moved by asmile. “ But if 
you so highly esteemed the noble title of Lord Alvin 
of Alvin Moor, why did you desert the home of your 
fathers and give all your strength of arm and brain 
to the Austrians?” 

“You have no right to ask, nor do I choose to 
reply,” said Englemort, haughtily. 

“That is true, my lord, so far as you know,” ob- 
served the hermit, * and I will say no more until I 
shall have learned what peril is about you. Youcame 
from the ‘Stuart Arms,’ directed by that pearl of 
beauty and virtue, Elena Rheiuband, as she is called 
in Anglesey. Are you pursued ?” 

“ OF that I know not,” replied Englemort. “ There 
was.a great affray going on when the maiden aided 
us toescape from the inn, and I am very sure that 
our escape Was unsuspected, and that we are not, at 
least at present, pursued.” 

“You placed your heads in the lion’s month in 
coming to Anglesey, my lord; but in going to the 
‘Stuart Arms’ you incurred additional danger. It is 
the resort of smugglers, thieves and murderers, and 
its landlord is an assassin of the most merciless 
nature,”’ 

“That we did not know, my friend—may I ask by 
what name I shall address you, sir, for it is very 
plain that you are no common person?” said Engle- 
mort. 

“ They call me Peter the Bearded in Anglesey, but 
as we are all nobles in a hovel,” here he glanced 
meaningly at the seeming attendant, “you may call 
ms Sir Hermit. How say you, Viscount Varil ?—or 
if the earl, your father, be dead, should I not call 
you Earl Varil of Huberton ?”’ 

Varil, cool and man of the world as he was, started 
nearly to his feet on being thus addressed by the 
hermit, and exclaimed : 

“Take care, old man, for even extreme old age 
may give offence by overweening impertinence.” 

Hubert Varil uttered these words in a tone as 
haughty as that so characteristic of his companion 
Engleimort, and the attitude he assumed was that of a 
man used to high command, even g the noblest. 








“ Come,” said the hermit, “ you are neither young 
men—you, Lord Alvin, must be fully forty-five, an 
no more, white as your hair and beard are——”’ 

“ Ay, Sir Hermit,” interra Englemort, “ white 
from on, not by touch of time.” 

“ We will speak of that presently. . Perhaps I may 
tell you why Richard Englemort, of Alvin Moor, 
became suddenly white-haired,” continued the hermit. 
“TI gaid you were neither young men, though you are 
in your prime, and two statelier men to look upon 
are not in all England.” 

Here the hermit paused and seemed to gaze ad- 
miringly upon the two, alternately, as if he, indi- 
vidually, some secret reason to be proud 
of them, and then he continued : 

“ You, Viscount Varil, must be fully forty-eight 
years of age, as this is December, 1688, and you 
were born in December, 1640—yet you are both 
young compared to me, as I am over threescore and 
ten. 

“It is because you are so old, sir, that we allow 
you this freedom of speech,”’ remarked Varil, quietly, 
though he marvelled greatly on hearing the hermit 
speak so correctly of his age. 

“Thanks, viscount,” replied the hermit, and 
again his tremulous tones seemed sarcastic, “ But 
may I ask what title Viscount Varil wou yonder in 
the service of the Austrians?” 

“They call me Prince of Salmardt in Vienna,” 
replied Varil, in his calm and easy voice. 

“So high a title as that !’’ exclaimed the hermit, 
and again his eyes sparkled with secret pleasure. 
“So they made the runaway viscount a prince ?” 

“A prince and a general, and well he deserved 
it all, Sir Hermit,” said Englemort, heartily. “ Now 
sir, will you deign to tell us who you are, for you 
appear exceedingly well-informed concerning us ?” 

‘I pray you tell me, my lord, what you think of 
the beauty of the inn.” . 

“She is very fair,” replied Englemort, greatly 
amazed by the sudden question. “Indeed, she is 
most lovely, and, I have no doubt, as good as 
beautifal, marvellous as that is living in Anglesey.” 

‘“* Heaven hath protected her, my lord,” said the 
hermit. “But saw you nothing in her beautiful 
face that reminded you of the wife you lost at sea 
some nineteen years ago?” 

A deep flush, which instantly gave way to an 
ashy paleness, overspread the handsome features of 
Richard Eoglemort, and for the first time bis voice 
trembled as he said: 

“ Sir, I did, indeed, mark that resemblance, and 
it opened afresh wounds of which you seem to know 
something. ~In Heaven’s name, sir, who are you ?” 

“ Patience, my lord, aud be assured that we shall 
not part until I have told you whol am. And you, 
Viscount Varil,” he added, as he fixed his eyes upon 
the other, “did you see him whom they call the 
commandant, one Marlin Marduke ?” 

“T did.” 

“He is goodly young man, is he not, in your 
eyes ?”’ asked the hermit, with much animation. 

“He struck me as being one far above his 
station, if indeed he be the son of him they call his 
father.” 

“So! And you saw his father—him they call 
Geoffrey Marduke ?” 

“I saw him,” replied Varil, laconically. 

** And you, my Lord Alvin, you saw hin—I mean 
Geoffrey Marduke ?” 

“Indeed I did, and his other son. They call him 
Captain Herod—as bold and insolent a scoundrel of 
asmuggler as ever I encountered. Geoffrey Mar- 
duke I recognized as one whom I met many years 
ago.” 

“ Wait,” said the hermit. “ Let me prove to you 
that I know well to whom I am speaking. You are 
in no immediate danger from which I cannot rescue 
you, and it pleases me to converse with you. Indeed, 
sirs, itis seldom that the hut of Peter the Bearded 
hath sheltered lords of high degree.” 

“That may be,” remarked Richard Englemort, 
“that may be, but we may be in greater peril than 
you imagine. A fierce affray was progressing when 
we fled from the inn, and as we did so we heard this 
Geoffrey Marduke offering a great reward for our 
capture.” 

‘Indeed! Then he did not fail to recognize you,” 
interrupted the hermit. ‘But rest easy in mind, 
for with me you are safe even from Geoffrey Mar. 
duke. But perhaps the business which led you 
to Anglesey may demand your immediate atten- 
tion ?” 

** Recent news from London,” replied Englemort, 
“removes my desire to hasten on, Sir Hermit. My 
business was with King James the Second—to in- 
form him that his retirement to France would meet 
with the hearty approval of the Prince of Orange. 
But as James has fled my business with him is at an 
eud. I trust no officious person will again stay his 
flight.” 





“ So you serve the Prince of Orange—you who shed 
your blood for the Stuarts on many a battlefield ?” 

“The times have changed, and we have chavged 
with them,” replied Englemort. “When Iand my 
ag, areca ' 

“You mean your cousin, Viscount Varil,” inter- 
rupted the hermit. 

hie sudden interruption was another powerful 
proof of the strange and intimate knowledge 

sessed by the mysterious hermit of all that re- 
ated to the former association of the two travellers, 
and they again exchanged glances of surprise. 

*T do not deny that this gentleman is my cousin,” 
resumed Englemort, “ for he is a relative to be proud 
of. When he and I fought for the Stuarts they were 
the friends of England.” 

“So James has fled,’’ remarked the hermit, “and 
the husband of his daughter will take his throne and 
crown—no doubt with the full consent and eager 
desire of that daughter. But let royalty attend to — 
that. No doubt you are eager to hear something of 
the history of this Geoffrey Marduke ?” 

“The old man is garrulous,” whispered Varil to 
Englemort, ‘so let us hear what he has to say. It 
may at least amuse us, avd I confess I have some 
curiosity to hear more of the smuggler who was 
once——” 

Varil’s whispering was interrupted by the voice of 
the hermit, who said: 

“Ye look like men who have fasted hard and long. 
Here is wherewith you may refresh yourselves while 
I speak of Geoffrey Marduke and others.” 

With these words he opened a closet and produced 
wine and edibles, greatly to the. satisfaction of the 
two travellers, who were indeed well nigh famished. 

“TI will first speak of the Earl of Huberton,” began 
the hermit, but at that moment the fierce baying of 
his great dog without warned him that some stranger 
was approaching his abode. “ Be not alarmed, gentle- 
men,” said the hermit, ‘for even though it were 
your enemies in close and vindictive pursuit your 
escape is certain.” 

He then turned and issued from the room, closing 
the door after him. 

“A very strange and mysterious character, 
Richard,” said Varil- ‘‘Can you recall aught in him 
to your remembrance of the past ?” 

“Nothing, Cousin Varil; and yet he certainly 
knows us well. He has promised that we shall not 
part until he makes himself known, and no doubt he 
will keep that promise.” 

“ He averred, too,” said Varil, “that our escape 
from those bloodhounds of the sea is certain, but of 
that I am not satisfied. If this place be surrounded 
we will be lost. We need expect no mercy from him 
who is now called Geoffrey Marduke.” 

“Of that there can be no doubt,” replied Engle- 
mort, as he glanced around the apartment. ‘' We aro 
indeed in great peril ; yet, and I know not why, wy 
heart bids me place full faith in the power of this 
mysterious old man.” 

“There is indeed something in his air which en- 
courages me,” said Varil, “though had I dreamed 
that we were to fall in with this Geoffrey Marduke, 
powerful as he is to destroy us, never would [ have set 
forth to urge the cowardly king to flee from England. 
As all has happeued, our journey would have been 
bootless, for James has of his own accord played into 
the hands of William of Orange and fled to the King 
of France.” 

While the two travellers were thus discoursing the 
door of the little apartment was opened and the 
mysterious hermit entered, saying: 

“ Come in, lady. This is the place of refuge pointed 
out by the beauty of the iuu. Enter, for all here are 
your friends,” 

As he spoke these words the lady who had so 
severely wounded Kaspar Rheivhand glided in, say- 
ing, as her eyes fell upon the forms of the two geutle- 
men: 

“ For the love of Heaven, defend me from those who 
pursue me!” 

* You are safe, lady. You are perfectly safe,” said 
the hermit, as he filled a glass with wine and ex- 
tended it towards the lady, whose face was covered 
with sand and mire, she having fallen more than once 
during her headlong flight from the inn. 

So mach was her countenance disguised by these 
unpleasant stains that it was impossible to distinguish 
her features. 

“Drink this, lady—it is not much—and it will 
strengthen you.” 

* Ab, but as I ran] heard hasty steps following 
me!” pauted the lady, who could scarcely speak from 
exhanstion of breath. 

“T looked over the beach towards the inv,” said 
the hermit. “ The glare of some couflagration was 
upon it; but I saw but one form in the distance, if, 
indeed, it was not a stake which I mistook fora man. 
Would you cleause the sand and wire from your 
face?” 
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“ No, no!" exclafined tlie lady, with sudden energy. 
“The wine! the wine!—give it to me; I'am.very! 
faint.” P 

The hetmft did as she desired; and’ she drank it 
eagerly, When she had done so she reclined upon a 
couch, and said: 

“ There, there, kind sir ; I pray” lewve® me to 
restforatime. Tle maidenattheinn—may Heaven 
Bless her !—said would be my friend,” 

“And so I 1, lady. 86, since you will not 
cleanse your face from the mire—” 

“ Ah, I am all too weak, my friend, to do that now.” 

“Then, by my faith, permit aw old man to do that 
office for you,” said’ the hermit, moving towards a 
pitcher and ewer which stood ear. 

But again the deep and fierce baying of his faithful 
dog withont warned him “f approaching friends or 
enemies. 

“Ah, Heaven!” srfed the lady, in great alarm. “I 
am pursued ! Tam lost!” 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tne flight of Fry, the courier —for it was' tte who 
now caused the baying of the liermit’s dog~in obv- 
dience to the signal of Elena, given in the apparently 
meaningless words, “Tliey are not in the moon,” 
had not been uninterrupted or he would have-srrived 
at the hut before the sliipwrecked lady. 

As has been stated, Fry readily evaded the intoxi* 
cated sentinels placed around the “Staart Arms” by 
the chief of the smugglers, and betook himself tothe 
full strength of his long legs for the beach, 

Being of the greyhound build, he flew rather than 
ran, as he ever was euger tu serve Elena, whom he 
admired with exceedingly great adinivation, 

Our friend Jehosaphat Pry was by no means the 
half-idiot many had the folly to sappose him. He 
was, on the contrary, honest and steady, aud had a 
depth of shrewduess which would have made a man 
of him but for his cowardice. 

That some one liked by Elena was in great danger, 
and that they had sought temporary refuge in the 
liut of the hermit, he well kuew from his alliance 
with Elena in aiding many to escape from tho: sus- 
pected villany of the laudlord. 

No favourite of a king, having received some great 
and important commission from his monarch, could 
be prouder than the courier wheu entrusted with a 
command by Elena. 

The steps aud leaps, therefore, which he made along 
the beach were immense and rapid, and such mar- 
vellous speed would have carried hiu to hie destina- 
tion mavy minutes in advauee of the strange lady, 
who, as the reader bas been informed, left the inau 
before the courier, but for one of those accidents into 
which Jehosaphat ever had au alacrity of falling: 

As he sped on his waya large rock lay immediately 
‘n his path, and persons of ordiuary activity would 
have passed around the obstacle. But the courier, 
whose legs were enormously long and elastic as 
steel, delighted in his agility, and, therefore, turning 
neither to the left nor to the right, rashed straight at 
the rock and bounded over it. 

The rise and sweep of this immense leap were 
admirable, but the fall was disastrons, for Pry’s long 
legs came across some person hidden on the other 
side of the rock, and justin the act of rising from the 
sand, The collision pitched the courier many feet 
forward, so that he fell upon his hands and knees, 
with an idea that he had come across some of tlie 
monsters often spoken of by the tale-tellers of 
Anglesey- 

This idea became a fixed belief whem, as he 
attempted te scramble to his fect, he felt himself 
grappled and agein hurled, face downward into the 
saud, ‘This belief was too mach for the nervee of 
the excited courier, 80, with a mournful groan, he 
swooned on the spot. 

He remained in this unconscious state for several 
minutes, and when he regained his senses he opened 
lis eyes to be so affrighted by thie idea that the sup- 
posed monster was making a hasty meal of bim that 
he was very near relapsing inte a comatose state 
again, 

Something had turaed him over upon his back, 
was leaning over him, and, as he auppose!, clawiag 
at his vitals. A wild shriek of terror broke from 
Fry’s lips, and therewith the something placed a 
hand or claw over his mouth and said: 

“Be silent! Ido not wish to harm you, but if you 
ery out again I will kill you!” 

The glare of the distant fires reflected by the aky 
enabled the cucrier to see that his supposed monster 
was & man, who brandished a long and: glitteriug 
knife before his eyes. 

“ Be silent, and I will not harm you, Phat Fry,” 
said this man, calling the courier by a nickname 
often used towards him in Anglesey—Phat Fry 
being an abbreviation of the somewhat lengthy 
Jehosaphat Fry, as well asa keen irony aimed at 
his Iong and lean carcase. “ You ought to be mur- 





dered outright for nearly: Kitliig me by famping |. 


upon me.” 
“ Ob! itis Obel® Ling!’ ctfet 


the courier, rising | 
‘to a sitting-postare; “Oly F thought: it’ was. a sea- | | 
! Odel’ Ling, | ' 


monster.” 

“ No, I'am a land*monster,” 
with grim bitterness, “wad’ some: ons’ Has: n f 
made an erd’ of me, Come, I thougtit I' never 
get you owt‘of' that swoon. But'lic low, man, for I 
see some one runnitg: along the beacly in this: ditee- 


tion. Crouch down behind the rock~it ie @ wonreas, | ‘ 


I think.” 

They lay flat: upon the sand’ in the sliadeofthe 
rovk, and very soon after the strange lady ren by with 
out perceiving them. 

“1 wonder who that/can be,” said’ the spy sé he | 
gazed after the. fugitive form ‘She is evidently 
running for the hermit't:hit,”” 

* The hermit’s hat!” exelaimed Pry; é 
ing for the first time his mission. “I must hasten 
to get there too. A woman! Yes I) sée the 
—_— of! her dress as she runs. It must:be Mistress 

ne,”” 

“Mistress Elena? Andowhy shoul@ehe be running 
along the beach at tlie:hour? No matter,’ said the 

. “ Here, t am badly wounded! and: need your 
help. Some of these villains shot me im the leg, 
and though the wound seemed slighteaty Grst, it 
begins to get so bad that I can scarcely walls But 
for that l’d'be-on my wayelsewhere: E-wislitosee 
thie hermit also, ev we will go togetliier. They say 
he is: famous for binding and curing wounds Get 
up, aad: | will leam on yourvarm: Do not: try to 
shake me eff and take to: your heels, or; as I live, I 
will stab: you." 

Fry sorambled: to bis feet, and as he knew the 
desperate character of the man who grasped hie arm 
made no attempt to eseape. 

“ Tlow was it at the inn whem youleft thera?” 
asked the spy. “Is the commandant dead?” 

“No, not:dead, though very likely wounded: unto 

” 


death, Mr. Ling. 
What have they done with 


“ Where is he 
him ?” 

“ He’s in oneof the lawer rooms of the inn,. closely 
guarded, and. ne deubt they will put him te death 
in the end. Ho! Mr. Ling, you lean xather too 
heavily.” 

*T can walk no: farther,” asid the spy. “I am 
very lameaad in pain. You must earry me on your 
back.” j 

“ Cavry you om: my back!” exclaimed Fry. “Am 
La horse ¢” 

“ Yon're.a donkey,” replied Obel Ling, grimly, “if 
you think shal methave my way. IL tell you I must 
see the hermit, for L have « matter of importance to 
tell him, and if 1 do not have surgery seou I shall be 
a dead man, So bend over, that L may mount upon 
your back.” 

“Oh, Heavens! I can’t carry you, Mr. Ling. I 
might if we were on good solid ground, but on this 
sandy and miry beach my feet sink five inches every 
step,” pleaded the courier. 

“If you would rather die right here, Phat Fry, 
you can do so,”’ said the spy, fiercely ; ‘* for if you do 
not.carry me I will stab you to the centre of your 
cowardly heart.” 

He uttered this threat with such terrifie ferocity 
that the miserable courier felt his bair rise on end, 
while his blood chilled in his veins. The grasp of 
the spy betrayed no weakness of hand and arm, 
however weak and useless his legs might have become. 

(To be continued.) 


JUST FOR MISCHIEF. 


Two young girls, pretty aud merry, were sitting 
in a cozy boudoir, turning over the contents of a box. 
of photographs, 

“ Where did you get so many, Sue?” asked one. 

“ Cousin Johu isin a photugrapher’s gallery, and 
he gave mea greatlot. ‘They are all fancy heads or 
copies of paintings. Here is a lovely face.” 

it was.a lovely face Sue Carlington held up for 
her friend’s admiration, fairand sweet, with waves 
of soft curling hair falling loose under a coquettiah 
little hat. 

“It looks like # portrait,” Nora. Leslie replied, 
taking it in her hand. 

“No, there are uo portraits here. Oh, Nora, I’ve 
thought of something splendid! Let’s send it to Ned 
Hazard, with a love-letter. He is always faucying 
every girl completely smitten by his great black 
eyes and huge blonde whiskers. Let’s bother him, 
and have some fun.” 

“ But——” 

“ But nothing. It is just for mischief, and nobody 
will ever know. I should like to take a little of the 
conceit out of that fop. Come! I can write a hand 


, vemember- 











nobody will ever recognize. aud we will write the 
letter” 





The letter written by Sue, containing: the picture 
of the lovely feee, answered, and: followed 
others, uatiha suddem sutamons home cut short 
/upem paper. With a glow- 

epistle promising to return at the earliest pos- 
sible opportunity, he bade farewell to his) unknown 
admirer, and carried.his blonds whiskers-out of tho 


town. 
A year later; when Sue had forgotten her 


lifes 

Everybody was: ready to. reeeive: hitg. with open 
agma. His mother, who: hed: lived: im quiet retire- 
ment, moved into a handsome new house, and pre- 
pared it for her son's coming, adsling to the interest 
of his arrival by her certainty that he. returned home 
heart-whole and faney free. 

One of the first calle Laurence Halstead made was 
at Mrs. Carlington’s, and Sue gave him cordial wel- 
come, He had left her a school-girl, he: found her a 
wondrously pretty maiden. Bat she, remembering 
well. the bright, frank youth whe had; carried her 
booke.so often to the seminary, was: not. quite sure 
that seven years of absence liad. improved. her old 
friend, He had gone away abright, animated young 
fellaw, fail of life and hope > he, esme home grave, 
almost to sadness, reserved and aged far more than 
the added’ years warranted. 

Upon the strength of long friendship Laurence 
Halstead became a frequent visitor at. Mes. Carling» 
ton's, and by the very ferce of ceptuast he and: Sue 
were soon fast friends, The girl's quick wit, her 
sparkling conversation, her stnny temperament, 
were very fascinating to the grave man, who sought 
more and more in her society diversion from his own 
gloowy thoughts. 

In justice to Laurence: Halatead it mast be said 
that, having but a modest estimate of hie own powers 
of attraction, he did aot think of any danger to Sue's 
heart in this pleasant intercourse. He had @ mis- 
anthropic ides. that at thirty he wae an elderly man, 
world-weary—one from whom youth would flee and 
lively clatter become grave conversation in hia pre- 
sence. It surprised bim thas Sue- found no fuill in 
his advanced years, but he never reflected that her 
cordial, suany liking for him might become a deeper 
emotion, 

The whole year had come and gone since Laurence 
Halstead’s home-coming, He bad beeu Sac’s escort 
at winter parties, at summer picuics; had learned 
duets with ber, had talked with, her gravely or gayly, 
as the mood dictated, and had thought of no farther 
result than a life-long friendship. But bis mother, 
tender, loving woman, read more traly a. dawning 
trouble in Sue’s sunny eyes, a soft, shy reservein her 
ey speeches, and a tender Mush apon her cheek for 

aurence’s coming. 

“ My son,” she said to him one day,,“ do you love 
Susan Carlington 2?” 

“Love her, mother!” he repeated, in accents: of 
strongest amazement. “ Why, she is a mere child.” 

“ She is nincteen, and you are but thirty. Lf you 
do uot love her, Laurence, you are doing her a grave 
wrong.” 

* T never intended that,” he answered, in a troubled 
voice, 

“For a year now, my son, you have paid her con- 
stant attention, have kept others from wooing her by 
your own presence beside her at ali times, and I fear 
have won her love.” 

“T never sought it.” 

“ Not in words, perhaps, but surely in other ways. 
It made me bing 2 happy to think it was so, Laurence, 
for I love Sue dearly, but now [ grieve that my son 
should have trifled with so true and warm a heart.” 

“ Mother—I—you are sure of what you now say 2?” 

“ No, I have had no confidence from Sua, Laurence ; 
she is too maidenly to assume your love unless you 
had spoken it, Only as q woman reads a womans? 
heart, I guess what I have told you” 
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"ee Pwill Mit OF 
Very gravely, with s serious sense of the 


bility of hietask, Laurence Halstead thought of hie) 


mother’s words. The result was @ letter to Sue; 
offering her His hand—s manly letter, — 


all li it’ was histo give ther i 
peg vor hor ba 
But in eee of Her own love ft seemed 4 to want 


to 
He would come for her answer iti the evening, be 
said, and her heart wag full trusting Happi-: 
merry 


fen. Poet opi 


ness as she awaited: h 


he 
her to hear him a few minutes ‘Before she answered 


I wrote-to you," he said, in the grave voice tliat 
hablteal i Hii, “geking if 


was 
well 
answ 
if 


you could love me 
wife, dad’ yet, Sttsan, I feel’ 
fesgion’ Before I’ hear 
you can tarry me, you By’ 
letting you'thittk you ate the’ first love of’ my heart. 
I would spare you tle'story, but as my wilé you wilt 
ay yee igs poof ° entt thee 
A hand of ice seemed grasping Sue’s 
she waited, pale atrd' silent, for whist was to follow. 
“You have met Adela Haines, my second cousin; 
have you'not?” Laurence asked. 
“No; I wasawky when stio visited 
“ Three years'ago she was my 
not write to’ my mother, sure 
wishing to give her a hap on ny’ return 
home. A year ago, Whea Pwas on my way ere, I 
purposed urging Adeta to again‘visit my mother, I 
anpouncing our Sen Bot I met a schoot 
friend T had not'geen for years, aud itt our 
of confidences I found Adela.had given'the love Pbe- 
lieved’ mineto him: ' I eould have ven herif she 
bad frankly ‘confessed to me that the P had won 
had strayed'away from me, but she wrote to: meas if 
her heart was’ still’ all’ mine; Knowitig every line’ a 
falsehood. She'had'seemed' to me all gentle 
modesty and sweetness; but’ by hier falseh : 
away the nask stic‘had worn for me, and’ 1 sw her 
forward, bold and unmaidenly. It wasa bitter waking; 
<a TP hed given Her a strong man’s firet true 


“But miglt’ there not bave been some mistake ?* 
ald Sve, forgetting herself in the sight of Eateuce’s 
angnish. 


“Sue, Iwill tell you all: Adela; my betrothed'wife 


your mother.” 
‘wife: Idid 
her consent, and 


—a girl I believed all modesty—hbad seen a young’ 


man, my te, as I told you, a Hanieome, 
brainless fellow of wealth. She hed written to him, 
in = carefully disgnised hand, such letters’ as no 
modest girl could have written to » stranger, 
ina fictitions name; Bbut—S8ue, you wilt searcely-be- 
lieve we—she had actually enclosed her photograptr 
to such’ a fellow as Ned’ Hazird; for him’ to’ parade 
amougst his companions‘and display as his’ last’ con- 
quest, 

White as death, Sue tarned her fkoo aside; but 
Laurence, unheeding her sgi , Said’: 

“To my owt breast, in # locket, I wore also’ that 

otvgraph, believing it bad beet taken for me ouly, 
during Adela’s visit to my mother. I wrote to Adéla. 
I told her sie might have been free before, had sie 
bat frankly told me her love’ was'no Io: mine, and 
Tencloged the locket in my farewell, Now, Sue; you 
knowall, how’ the love F bring’ you has ‘been one 
wowan’s plaything, but if it may rest.on yours it shall’ 
be faithfal to you only.” 

There-waee long silence fn‘ te room after Law: 
renesceased'speaking. Belfoving that’ Sue was tiesi- 
tating to answer him after his confttience, Laurence 
waited patiently, while Ste aa w flercve mental 
battle. She loved him. He offered her his hand’ 
and a love she felt sure stie conld mate’ ay true and 
enduring as the: first one her hand had ; 


“You wrote those letters ?” he 
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repeated: “You 
sent Adela’s picture to a stran $ : 
“T deserve all the contempt 


poor Sue, “ but hear me _— I thought 


ture was a fancy sketehy 


“And Adele beliaverme false!” broke: from Leu- 
rence. - ? ¢ H 
“ Let me-weiteth Hex. Give mo ter ond 


Lau- 
‘elt it un- 


was @| which was beautif 


nttis | weskm, old 


aud! Gewve.and true till he came back from this 
! ptliat: was all, was it? 

| “Phem nobody could stand between them, and the 
gerdoner’e niece should be Lady of Stukely, and 
iweign'tiierein place of madam—that was his plan, 


ey it? 

J SR maeiien tore one of her lace ruffles to tatters in 
eve | en/unconmtrolable spasm of rage. But by the time it 
| passed gig liad. jumped ats plan with true feline 


now leaned back it her seat, perfectly 
, With even aamile on her mouth, 
ul still, in spite of time and her 


quick sess';;and 
calin: and’ 


hardnesseud pride. 

The jetef water trickled out Hiealow complaint ; 
\the sycamore trees whispered i the dying 
iglow of sunset flung a last ow Mavelaine’s 
cheek; theeager dialogue grew’@yen mor earnest ; 
the lovers more and more forgo titiheereal world, 
with its trials and dangers lyitgeso dléserto their 
radiant dreamland, 


} ‘Dhen, suddenly; a voice rangeseross! Hie musical 


aud brought them bacttftemtleft embhanted 
madam’s voice calling: 
“Robert, M children, I 





oF of it; and Bam 
he could’ sufficioutily 
couragé in making so yp 

A few weeks latep 


tho 
can. 
cei 

a pe 
pio 


rating 


ro 
EVEN UF¥F?0 DEATH. 


Tuy stood down by the stone basin. The foun- 
tats was' not playhig, but the water trickled, wittta 
contplaining sound, fron: the angry-looking old lion’s: 


the leaves, atid! cast a faint glow ovur’ Mudelaine’s 
fate. 
Fe'was'a sort of giade, atone extremity of the great 
gardens, not far from the gardeners cottage; though 
the trevs hid' tle picturesque little dwelling: Before 


‘aad terraces; then a thick belt of shrub- 
es' aud elm-trees; then tle lofty roofs of the 
gloomy old uiauston, where the Stukelys had reigned: 
since the first Ralph came over to Eugland, and reared 
the-frowntng pite; and that had been long enough 
before to make the louse ancient ever at the time of 
which I write, the year of grace’ 1790, 
Ptierethe two stood, Madelaine Noyee and young 
Robert’ Stukely, and in a summer-house on au 


| down the pair with angry eyes and! w general 


tly | resemblance in her face to the stoue lion of the foun- 


wrested fromrhim. But it would entaff a lifetime of | ta 


deceit, a theft of anotter woman’s Happiness, and) it 
migtit be, an exposure that would’ win her Laurence’s 
contempt for life. 

“Laurence,” she‘said, in # choked Yoice, “if Adela 
was trae to you, would it make you hxppy?’” 

“Tr fs scurcely worth while to talit'of what ie’ past 
now, Sue,’ hesaid, gently. 

“ Please answer my question,” she pleaded, 

“T have told-you f loved her,” he answered: 

“ And she loves you. She never wrote'the letters 
to Ned‘ Hazard, Daurence—sever sent him’ her 


picture.” 

“ How can ae Know that?” 

“Because I wrote:tiem. ‘I sedt the picture:” 

“You "” 

Tn the excess of‘ his amazement Laurence left the 
sols where he had Been sitting beside Sue and stood 
erect before her, 


im. 
F Not a syllable of the convérsation between the 
youtli{ul’eouple could reach lier ; but for all that she 
could tiaive-told, nearly word for word, what was be- 
fog’ said: 

lipg’ with the girl was he, that young idiot? 

And site pretending to hesitate aud be in doubt, 
standing’ tuere; with one’ hand raised’ to her cheele 
and the-other flung over the edge of the basin within 
reach of Robert's; and he bending towards her, wit 
al? his'soulity bis eyes, 

The creature knew very well that he would be 
neat’ wlien slie came out of the cottage, and had set 


nothing but her flowers and their needs, 

Ol, niadam understood! 

Asking’ pledges and vows in returm for these le 
0 , was he? Marry lier the moment he' became 





a free man, would ic? Ste need only be patient 


| came-ont of the 


the hap- 
ae Bb 


nrouth: ‘I'he breeze: stirred tho sycamore branches} 
above their heads. The last ginnce of sunlight tinged” 


them) stretéhed thelong sweep of shining flower-beds, | any 


F eminence near sat old Madam Stukely, who’ gtared 5 


the watering-pot'to fill at the basin, as if thinking of | grati 


. fem: lier eat we tliieen orn 
8 go and see. oeliildhew”—that is 
sign, at all eventay” Reberti laughing « 


Ho put Madelaine's arm-tirought Ris owe aud drew 
Herem Before they lindo madam 


had tetten » dozewsteps. 
home wellted towards 
s, but 
light: yee in her 


erect and 
‘tiie three met; Medblaine semewlia® pale, but 
A. Ritategimmanctantio: rand- 
ra and defiant. 
“Bow d 


derous 


gO errNy Tiist remind me! [| thought 
I forbade your meeting him again——” 

“Tt was not her fault,” Robert broke in. 

“Who said it.was?” demanded madam, her voice 

growing still mors brisk and cheerful. “It was yours: 
1 know that well enough, young gentleman: Oh; 
you Stukelys! Jast look at him, Maddy dear’; there’s 
av frown for you! I told you he liad the family 
temper, and could show it fast enough the moment 
ive-was:crossed in the least. But there; enough of 
this. Give me an arm, each of you. The sun is 
setting; and I shall get a famous catarrh if I stop out 
longer.’ 
They obeyed her requestin silence, and she walked 
on between thew without speaking another word. 
They turned into a broad alley, which led to the 
house, and mounted the granite steps to the colon- 
nadethat extended along the principal front of the 
mansion. In the same silence madam conducted them 
down the grand entrance-hall till’ they reaclied the 
library. She paused there, took her hand from 
Robert’s arm, and motioned him to open the door, 
then passed first into. the great, gloomy room. 

Madelaine felt. Robert's touch for an instant upor 
her waist, aud the quick cavess gave her new strength 
aud courage, hey followed madam into the graud 
old chamber. 

She sat down on an arm-chair, like a throme; at 
one end of the apartment. 

The young eouple paused ata little distance end 
stood regarding’ her, the utter astonishment visible 
in Madelaine’s face reflected in Robert's; with a 
certain defiance and suspicion added. 

* And now,” seid’ madam, at last, “ since you will 
not let me have my way, [ suppose tlre only thing 
left is to let you have yours, provided you ean find 
out what it is.” 

Madelaine’s face was divided between wonder and 
tude: She looked as if mable to realize the 
reality of what she had heard, and, oh, was so beau- 
tiful in her confusion! 

But Robert’s countenance was still grave and 
stern. 
“I don’t know if-I understand you, grandmotirer,” 
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[THE NOVICE.) 


he said, after an instants silence, during which 
madam had sat regarding him, as if: expecting that 
he would speak, “I don’t know if I understand,” 

Madam’s eyes turned from his face to Madelaine's 
and back again to him, and rested once more on the 
girl; then she let the heavy lids droop over the 
sudden lightuing which she felt kindle in their 
depths. 

“He does not understand!” she said, playfully. 
“ What a stupid boy it is, after all. Madelaine knows 
already, 1'll be bound! Oh, there are things the 
youngest girl could teach any man, in spite of the 
boasted wisdom of the sex.” 

Robert did not smile, He adored his grandmother ; 
but he could not forgot all that Madelaine had been 
made to suffer duriug these past days. 

“Don’t be augry, Robert,” said madam, avd her 
voice was slow and pathetic now, “dou’t be angry! 
I have been thinking # good deal since I quarrelled 
with you last night, I could not sleep, so { had no- 
thing else to do—thinking—tbinking! I have re- 
membered that I am an old, old: woman; I cannot 
expect to stay here much longer, but you mustn’t 
hate me during the time I have left. Oh, my boy! 
my boy! Don't let him be angry with me, Made- 
laine! Come here and kiss me—show hini that, at 
all events, we two do not mean to quarrel.” 

As Madelaine hurried impulsively forward 
madam stretched out her dainty white band and 
pulled the blushing creature down on her knees be- 
side the chair. Then she kissed the smooth forehead, 
and let her fingers rest caressingly among the soft 
brown curls. 

“Tell him we don’t mean to quarrel, Maddy, 
love,” she said. 

“No, dear madam, no ; indeed we shall not,” cried 
the girl. 

‘Maybe I have seemed hard and cruel,” continued 
madam ; “ but you must both forgive me, because I 
meant to do what was right. I did, Robert, though 
you thought it was all obstinacy and pride. Suppose 








I were to die while you are gone. I am tough 
enough and strong enough, but [ may die any day, 
all the same, for I’m. an old, old woman; you'd 
sorry then, boy, and it would be too late. Ah, you 
don’t know what it is to be sorry too late!’ 

Robert was also beside her now, close to Madelaine, 
both looking up in madam’s face and speaking inco- 
herent words of love and gratitude, 

‘Tam notso black as you thought me,” she said, 
with a still softer smile, ‘‘ Well, well, you're. pair 
of silly children ; bat, oh me! it’s nice to be young 
and silly! I wasso once, Maddy, ugly and wrinkled 
and old as Liook. I wasn’t: too well used, Made- 
laine—they were all against me—fate; wy family— 
all. I wonder I made as good a woman as I did! 
I loved one cousiv, aud they married me to another, 
aud poor Robert (I had you named after him, boy) 
went off to sea, and got himself drowned. That's ali 
my history: no matter how others told it, that was 
the trath,” 

She sat just under the portrait of the dead-and.- 
gone Robert, and told this falsehood just beneath the 
picture of the man whom her treacuery had driven 
forth, mad and desperate. 

There was one grain of truth in the whole, She 
had loved him—the one human being except this 
second Robert whom she had ever loved, wife,and 
mother though she had been. But she let him go. 
She found that the grandfather had left the vast 
Stukely wealth to the other cousin and she 
married that cousin secretly, and when the old 
mau was found dead in his bed Robert learned 
that he was both disinherited and betrayed by the 
woman he had worshiped., And of all the world 
Robert alone had grounds to suspect whose hand 
mixed the draught the dead man was believed to 
have swallowed by accident. But he-held his 
and went his way. And still avother thiug, he loved 
the beautiful woman to the hour of his death; and 
those who had snrvived from the awful shipwreck 
in which he showed himself so brave and tranquil 


said thas wne last words on his lips were s prayer 
for somé woman named Constance; and. so he 


passed | “to where beyond these voices there is 


peace. 

Perhaps such exceptional natures are sent into this 
world just to give us poor blind mortals a faint con- 
ception of what the limitless sweep.of heavenly for- 
giveness may mean and comprise. 

“That was the truth,” repeated madam. “A dall, 
old story, but. you: both have wit enough to under. 
Senda I told it.” 


Madelaine was. weeping softly, and there. were 
tears in Robert’s eyes. Old madam smiled compla- 
cently, as a great actress might who found that “ber 
point” had been successful... 

“And now,to come away down th 
years to you two,” eaid she. “Robert, yon’re a 
rebellious, ungrateful young fellow! How dare you 
charert 5 slash moment I wished qaie eleg iss 

ray. You neglect your opportunities, throw away 
your chances, Back you come here. to find Made. 
Jaine. grown up, more beautifal than she had any 
business to be, .What do you.mean by it, miss 
You go and fall in love with her, have the impudence 
to tell mie. you have loved her ever since you were 
two. babies,.as, if .you were anything else now! 
Naturally I fly into a passion, rail at you, and abuse 
Madeline.’ .’ 

Now she looked straight at Robert, but he did not 
flinch ; his face was full enough of pride, but it was 
not the sort that such a thrust disturb, 

Madam’s»eyes wandered away to ED yar hang- 
ing at a little distance, that of one Ralph Stukely, a 
second cousin. of, Robert’s, who had been killed in a 
duel years ago. 

‘Well, I have chan my mind,” she con. 
tinued, slowly, “ or..ra it has been changed for 
me, : 


She paused and bent her head in deep thought 
while a curious smile played across her li 

““Madelaine,” she asked, suddenly, “did you ever 
think it odd that I should have always treated you 
differently from what your station gave you a right 
to.expect?,. I sent.you away to be educated and ac- 
complished, you know; in fact, did almost as much 
for you as I could have done for my own daughter,” 

“Tonly thought of your kindness, dear madam,” 
faltered elaine. 

“It was a debt,” madam said, in alow, hoarse 


‘voice. “I had only suspicions. I would not verify 


them. Last. night I went over all the old letters 
and papers. I never had the courage to doit be- 
fore.” 

Robert was about. to interrupt, She. put up her 
hand. 

“ Be atill,” said she, . “Boy, look at the portraits. 
Who jis it that Madelaine is like?” 

Again her. ei,le eyes wandered back to Ralph’s 
picture; Rabert’s glance followed hers. 

“Oh, you see it,” said she. “Do you uncer- 
stand?” 

Madelaine had, turued deathly white. Robert 
rose aud passed his arm about her waist to support 
her. 

“T don’t know what you mean, grandmother,” he 
said, “ but you need not tell me now.” 

“1m old,” she muttered. “I may die to-night— 
who knows? I mustn’t leave.a wrong unrighted, 
I—”., 

She shivered. and huddled herself down in her 
chair, looking feeble and ancient; her very voice had 
grown quavering and old. 

“ What was I gaying? Is my mind beginning to 

” 

“Grandmother!” exclaimed Robert, but there 
was no anger in his accents now, nothing but terror. 
“ Be still,” she said again, “A wrong—a great 
wrong! I withdraw my opposition, I bid you marry 
her. She is Ralph Stukely’sdaughter. Marry her— 
marry——’ 

A ae moan interrupted her broken words, It came 
from Madelaine’s lips. The girl had slipped from ber 
lover’s clasp and fallen senseless on the floor, her 
head resting first at madam’s feet. 

“ You have murdered her,” cried Robert, vehe- 
mently. ‘Ob, you wicked woman! You-—-” 
‘‘Lamold!” whimpered madam. ,“It wouldn’t 
take much to kill me. .A few harsh words, would be 
enough, boy; speak them if you like. I had to tell. 
I meant it for the best. I love you. I’m old— 
old!”’ 

She shivered andshook, while Robert raised Made- 
laine, calling hername wildly. 

He was utterly helpless aud dazed between fright 
and anger. And the old lion's head watched him, 
and the old murderous emile was on the lips still. 

“TI love her. She ig mine—mine,” cried Robert, 
glaring at madam, and then frantically kissing 
Madelaive. “My wife—my darling!” 

And Madelaine, opening her eyes, was greeted by 





those words, and gradually came to herself again. 
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“Marry her, in spite of everything, will he?” 
muttered madam te herself, looking on. “ Marry 
her, eh? He getsallthat from his mother. No 
real Stukely would bave held to her after what I 
told him to-night. Not one of them but would 
sooner have torn his own heart out, if there was no 
other way of getting rid of lis love. Just like his 
mother. I’m glad I tormented her. I wish I had 
done more. I wish the young whelp had died with 
her. And I love him, and he’s all Ihave; the last 
Stukely—the last !” 

° * + * a 

She. gathered her heavy dressing-gown closer 
about her, and pulled her chair up to the fire. It 
was late in May, and the night warm; but madam 
shivered as if with a mortal chill. 

A crayon head of the dead Robert hung over the 
mantel, and leoked down at her with its sorrowful, 
loving eyes. She stretched out her arms towar 
the portrait aud ned ; but the agony which had 
lain at her heart for’so many, many years, and the 
love which had gone with her from girlhood into her 
prime and on to her old age, did not soften her in 
the least. 

Beginning away back with her first sin, there was 
nothing she would not have done again had the 
game motives impelled her. 

She told herself this to-night, even while she 
moaned and cried, “I loved you, Robert—I loved 

on ” 

: And Madelaine, in her little chamber, down in the 
cottage of the gardener, her uncle, was keeping 
vigil, too, asking for strength to bear the burden 
which had been cast upon her; thanking Hoaven, 
also, for the great happiness vouchsafed her; beg- 
ging that she might not be allowed wickedly to 
repine, because her father’s and mother’s sin must 
leave for ever a bitter memory and a corroding 
thought underlying her content. 

When madam would permit her to depart Robert 
had gone with her to the cottage and left her at the 
door. 

Vid Prudence, who had taken charge of the little 
house ever since Madelaine could remember, was in 
bed; but Uncle Christopher sat smoking his pipe, 
over the dying embers of the kitchen fire. He did 
not look up as she entered ; he was a morose, sullen, 
taciturn man, wlio had few sympathies. 

Madelaine walked up to the hearth, and stood near 
his chair ; but he only puffed out a thicker cloud of 
snoke, as if to make a partition between them. 

“T have been up at the house with madam,” she 
said. 

‘Then there wore two of you to hatch mischief, 
and one woman can do enough in that line by her- 
self,” returned Uncle Chiristupler. 

But Madelaine was not to be rebuffed. She wanted 
to know more about her mother, Neither he nor 
Prudence, though that latter personage was garru- 
lous enough as a rule, had ever talked of her. But 
perhaps now, when Uncle Christopher learned that 
she knew the truth, he would come out of his 
silence, 

**Madam has told me,” she said, abruptly, “ about 
my mother.” 

“Then I should think you’d heard enough for one 
bight, so you had better go to bed,” he retorted. 

“* Won’t you talk to me about her, Uncle Chris- 
topher? I want to know what she was like before 
—before that great sorrow came upon her. Ob, my 
mother, my poor mother!” 

She began to cry, but very quietly. 

“Salt water won’t wash out the past,” said Uncle 
Christopher. ‘Go you to bed, you little watering- 
pot. I'll not talk or be talked to. Ask me another 
question, and I'll clear out for good and all. What 
were women made for, 1 wouder? Now go.” 

80 Madeline went away to her chamber, carrying 
both her grief and her joy as au offering in her 
prayers ; and thus both became sanctified and holy. 

Robert Stukely did not set out at once upon his 
journey; he claimed three days’ grace, and madam 
was too wise to offer any opposition. 

Then Madelaine was ill for a littie season, so that, 
altogether, Jane had come before he departed. 

Almost four months elapsed before Stukely Manor 
again greeted his eyes. 

Once during that time he had received news from 
home, letters both from Madelaiune avd madam. 
Madelaine was full of hope and content, and wrote 
that madam was so loving and kind to her that she 
could have courage to bear the dréary weeks of 
waiting. 

Jt was toward the close of a day late in Septem- 
ber that Kobert Stukely rode up the long avenue 
to Lis own mausion—really and truly his own now, 
for the term of his tutelage, which had continued 
several years beyond his legal majority, bad termi- 
nated during his absence; and old madam's impe- 
rlous sway was ended, save so far as might regard 
her personal influence over her grandson. 





Some one of the servants caught sight of him, 
and ashout of joyful greeting rose, which reached 
old madam, where she sat in the library, looking as 
stately and proud as ever, just in front of the por- 
trait of the dead-and-gone Robert, whom she had 
loved so dearly and had so ruthlessly betrayed. 

“Ts all well?” called the young master, as he 
flung himself from his horse, ‘‘ Woere is madam?” 

Not waiting for answers, he hurried down the hall 
to the library, for madam’s habits resembled the 
laws of the Medes and the Persians in their fixed- 
ness, and he had no need to ask where he should 
find her. 

He opened the door. Madam started up with a 
shriek—shrank back, putting her hands before her 
face—then threw herself into his arms, crying. 

“Oh, my boy! my boy! I. sent Jarvis to meet 
you. If I could have died insteadof her. 1’m old 


a|—old. Ob, my Maddy! my Maddy !” 


He pushed madam away, and staggered back into 
a chair, looking like the ghost of the man who had 
ridden up to the house a moment before, He wasas 
much changed as if crossing the threshold of that 
room had been the entrance into Hades! 

“I didn’t hear!” he groaned, incoherently. “ It 
can’t be. I didn’t hear! 
mother, for Heaven's sake! I 

Hecould utter no other pleading ; but madam had 
no need of words to reply; her looks of anguish, 
her uplifted arms, her inarticulate moans told the 
whole. 

Madelaine had been buried the week previous, out 
in the old graveyard that lay between the village 
church and the Manor House. 

There was little to leatn. Uncle Christopher had dis- 
appeared the day of the funeral. Madelaine had never 
seemed wellto madam since that day in the library. 
It was one evening when Christopher came to teil 
her the girl was ill, Prudence gone away on a visit 
to some relatives for the first time within anybody's 
recollection, the doctor absent. 

Madam went down to the cottage herself, armed 
with her box of medicines, for she had a gift where 
illness was concerned. It seemed to her heart disease; 
she had once or twice faucied that Madelaine was 
threatened with such symptoms. She gave certain 
narcotics, which afforded relief, and meant in the 
morning to send to London for the most famous 
physician the city contained. She had slept herself 
at the cottage. But when morning came there was 
nothing more to be done. Madelaine had died in the 
night, 

“Neither able to die nor go mad!” 

Robert said the words over and over to himself as 
he wandered up and down the great house, and in 
and out of the cottage where Prudence sat, aged aud 
stupefied by her sorrow, 

At last he could endure it no longer. The very 
sight of Stukely Manor became hateful to him, He 
le{t everything suddenly, and wont, arsed. - 

* * * 


Speak to me, grand- 
Gunnenie’ ?, 


A quaint old Belgian town, with a great dull 
square in the midst, and a fountain in the centre 
of that square, where women in tall white caps and 
clattering sabots washed their lettuces and chat 
tered iu an uncouth patois. 

On one side was a gray medizeval chureh, and close 
beside it a grim, dark convent, with grated windows. 
This convent turned ites back on the square, and had 
an entrance in a narrow street behind, which led into 
other uarrow streets, each paved with heartless 
stones and leading away up a steep bill. 


This was where Robert Stukely found himself [ 


after a year of pilgrimage. 

One day, as he was returning from a long ramble 
among the bills, he strolled into a little Lutheran 
chapel outside the walls. 

‘The old sacristan pounced upon him, eager to earn 
a few sous, and, muttering in his almost unintelligible 
dialect something about wonderful things which 
the stranger ought to see, dragged him forth to a 
side door and landed him in the midst of a ceme- 
tery. 

Robert was hurrying away when his foot struck 
against ® mound; he stumbled and fell, As he 
raised himself his glance caught the inscription 
upon the slab, at the head of the grave. He 
read : 
Here lies the body of 
CHRISTOPHER NOYSB, 

Born in Scotland in the year 1729, 

Died at Beaulieu July 7th, 1791. 

Thus much, in addition, he learned from the Lu- 
theran clergyman : 

Uncle Christopher had come thither during the 
previous winter, and the people with whom he lodged 
were known to the pastor, Noyse had been ailing 
from the first, was gloomy and taciturn, seeming to 
the minister a man oppressed by some heavy secret. 
One summer morning he was found dead in his 
room; from heart disease, the physicians said, 





There were no papers of consequence found amo 
his effects, beyond a certificate of his birth, and 
documents relating to certain sums of money in- 
vested in English funds. 

A week later arrived the festival of some saint, 
whose memory was much venerated in those parts. 
The convent church was gorgeous with flowers and 
lights, and was filled with a kneeling crowd, while 
the voices of the nuns, hidden behind the grating of 
their gallery, floated through the vaulted aisles like 
enneee of angel-music ringing down from a higher 
sphere. 

Robert Stukely had gone to the festival, but soon 
grew weary of the lengthened ceremonial, and 
noticing that a door, half-concealed by a great pillar, 
stood ajar, he passed out, and found himself in a 
square court, three sides of which were formed by 
the dark walls of the convent, 

Away in the farthest angle a lay sister sat knitting 
in the sun, unconsciously making a picture of her- 
self as she dozed over her task. 

Robert suddenly remembered a famous painting, 
which hung in one of the convent chapels, and was 
shown to strangers occasionally by special permis- 
sion ; and that permission he had in his pocket, along 
witb a wondrously polite letter from some high dig- 
nitary of the church, whose acquaintance he had 
formed at Brussels. 

The young man crossed to the corner, where the 
lay sister sat, and she, abruptly roused from her 
tranquil nap, opened wide eyes of astonishment at 
his approach. 

He proffered his request, and showed the bishop’s 
letter. But the nun shook her head, It was a fast 
day, she reminded him ; monsieur must come again. 

Naturally, now that it was not easy to do, he felt 
exceedingly anxious to see the picture at ouce; and 
presently, the nun discovered that English was his 
native tongue, and she burst into it with great volu- 
bility, proving to be an Irishwoman who had lived 
from girlhood to middle age in the old Belgian con- 
veut. 

Between her satisfaction at hearing her own lan- 
guage spoken, and the courage she derived from a 
shining gold piece which he slipped into her hand, 
Sister Ursula’s scruples gave way. 

“The mother superior and her whole flock were 
in the church,” she said, “and would remain there 
fora long time yet; if the young gentleman would 
content himself with a brief look, the visit might be 
managed.” 

She led him in, accordingly, through long dark 
corridors, whose stone flags echoed strangely be- 
neath their tread, talking all the while as fast as if 
she were trying to indemnify herself for the years 
of enforced silence, till at last they reached the 
chapel, 

A curtain hung before the chancel screen ; the 
sister drew it aside; then uttered a cry of dismay. 
A. woman, in the dress of a novice, was kueeling at 
the altar. 

“Come away!” cried the nun, “ The Virgin 
help me! I forgot! It is the English girl. She 
is doiug penauce. For the love of the saints come 
away!” 

one the novice had risen. She had turned towards 
them. 

For an instant Robert Stukely believed that he was 
dead, or that he had met a ghost, for the face he saw 
was the face of his lost Madelaine, and the voice 
that, at sight of his, called his name, was Madelaine’s 
own. 

It would be full two hours before the services in 
the church would end, There was ample time for 
Stukely’s quick wits to form and carry outa plan of 
escape. 

Old Ursula, the lay sister, had never been a will- 
ing nun, and the thought of freedom was very sweet 
to her, 

At this moment escape was simple, easy even, so 
far as getting out of their prison was concerned, 
Ursula had the keys of the presses in which the 
wardrobes of the boarders in the school attached to 
the convent were kept, garments which would not 
even be looked for until with the coming of vacation 
they should be needed. 

It was not an hour later that two veiled women 
passed, unnoticed, through the crowd of worshippers 
in the church, went out by the great doors, and en- 
tered a carriage which stoud waiting on the opposite 
sice of the square. 

Away across Belgium, swift almost as the wind. 
In a few hours the sea was reached, traversed, and 
their feet were on English soil, before either of the 
three fugitives could realize that the flight was real. 

Meantime, this was all that Madelaine could re- 
veal, in regard to the mystery which had enshrouded 
her so long. 

She remembered waking in the night, and finding 
madam and Uncle Christopher beside her bed. She 
was told that she bad been very ill. and that she 
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raust neither talk nor stir. She recollected a strange 
odour in the room, and that she began to feel dizzy. 
She tried to speak, and then to lift her hand, but 
either was impossible. The two figures she was 
mechanically watching seemed to floataway in the 
distance: a white mist appeared to gather all about 
her; a sound filled her ears, like the deafening 
boom of a mighty bell ; then she knew nothing 
more. 

Madelaine was on tlhe ocean when. consciousness 
returned. Uncle Christopher sat by Her berth. He 
treated her kindly enough, but she could gain no ex» 
planation, All he said was: . 

“If you refuse to do exactly asI bid you will be 
the cause of my death. Even where I am I am not 
safe! Safe? Whiy, T shall hardly be that in my 
grave, if I fail in what I have to do.” 

But-even if this appeal’ had produced no effect on 
Madelaine, she found, long before the weary weeks 
which the voyage consumed were over, that she:could 
lope for no human aid. 

She was believed mad by the captaie and crew ; 
believed mad by all who caine near her during the 
journey wiiich succeeded tieir landing; her uncle 
told everybody she was mad, and’ everybady believed 
hi 


im. 
She had’ been taken to tlie convent, aud forced’ to 
assume the novice’s dress, 
Once Unele Cliristopher paid her a visit, but all 
her prayers were unavailing, She only received’ for 
answer: 


* You are safe here; you might have been worse 


off had you been left to yourown devices ; remember 
your mother, and’ be content that you can save your 
soul, I’lf leave it all written; let me alone. I can’t 
die yet—TI can’t die yet.” 

Death came so suddenly tliat tlie old’ man had no 
time to leave the promised record. Nor into whoso- 
eyer’s hands liis secret mig)it have fallen could it 
have served any purpose; for in tliose days no law 
was strong endugii to open a cloister door whe. it 
had once closed between a captive and the outer 
world, 

oe - ae ~ a 
ld madam sat in her spacious library: Tt was 
evening. She sat in the light of the great chande- 
liers, arrayed iu. rich velvet aud costly lace, glitter- 
ing with all the Stukely diamonds, brought out of 
their hiding-place for the first time in years. 

She was awaiting Robert Stakely and his wife. 
Her grandson had written to her. News had tliis 
day reaclied madam that tlie vessel’ wliich was bear- 
ing them home had been signalled; and’ that they 
woulli arrive at the Manor to-night. 

Old Hobart stood’ on the wharf when tte sliip 
Inuded, and’ the letter wiiich he placed in Robert's 
liands was, to the young man’s surprise, full of con- 
gratulations and welcome. 

“T had not Koped for this,"he said to Madelaine, 
“Dut slie cives us her blessing. She says she loves 
us both. We shall at last be happy,” 

Madan had written a long latter of explanation, 
which Robert and. Maielaine read‘ togetlier. So far 
ws the terrible mystery went, madam sail she could 
but repeat what she had at first told her grandson. 
She had beew sent forto the cottage in the middle of 
the night; had seen Madelaine very ill. Whem she 
awoke in the morning Christoplier told’ her that’ the 
girl wag dead. Ste had gone home’ at once ; Had 
kept her bed’fordays. Her servants and'several of 
the village people tad attendedthefuveral: No sus+ 


picion, madam added, had ever crossed her mind, |, 


Why should there?’ She could only acevunt’ for the 
terrible act by one hypothesis; Christopiier had not 
believed that Robert Stukely would ever make Made- 
laine his wife, and had determined at all hazards:to 
snatch: herfrom the fate which lad befallen his un- 
Happy sister!’ Hience he had! pretended’ she had 
died. 

“ We hare beew unjust to ler;”"said’ Robert: 

The sound of carriage-wheel# reached madam as 
sie sat in the litrary; hurried steps along the cor- 
ridor were lieard'; the dbor opened ; the-young’ pair 
were'ia ber arms, and she wae eryitig: 

“My citildrem! My cliildren!' At last’! At 
ast!” 

When:tliey could at length get’ down’ to: tlie level 
of comurouplace madem was fall’ of tender; lospi* 
= cares. But ttrey liad dined, they said, upomthe 
road. 

“Then Madelaine shall have some’ tea.” madam 
said. “Chili, you remember my: tea?’ Tt used’ to 
be your holld«y treat wher you’ were # little’ thing: 
Ab, come and kiss me again, that I may be sure it’ is 
real! My children! my children!’ I don't dare’ to: 
talk—I don’t dure to thiuk !' I might die of joy! I 
anr old‘ —oid !’” 

But before they had the tea she must see and 
thank the good’ Ursula; to whonr they awed'so much. 
Then stie would lave Robert show Madelaine her 
rooms, wud Madelaine must ratify’ grandmamma’s 


whim, and come down dressed in white, that she 
might indeed look like # bride. 

Twice as she reaclied: the door she called them 
back 


* Only to be sure that itis real,” she said. “Now 
let me rest a little, I might die of joy! Lamsoold 
“They: Toft: her, aud tly madam the 

le er, and presently rang 

eitver belt on the table before her, and at. her bidding 
the butler brought i the tea-service, which one of the 
former Stukelys had caused to: be mauufactured for 
hienew wife, marvellous sea-tiuted china,.and painted 
on each cup a lion’s head, holdiug open red, hungry- 
looking jaws, with fierce eyes, which made one think 
of madam’s own, 

She arranged the service upom the silver salver, 
took from her busom: a tiny-scent-bottle; opened it, 
shook tivo drops'of the colourless. into one. of. 
the cups, and them laughed again. i 

“T ant old; old,” she: mattered, “ but fate-has‘never 
beaten ine yet; and it shall not now.. Ralph Stukely’s. 
daughter shall never take: my Of ali human: 
beings he was the one [ hated most... lH have: my 
vengeance here, and take my hatred on into eternity. 
There's not a stain along the wiiole line: Jl] not 
have her baby face bring ome- now.” 

Another momentand the husband aud wife were in 
the room ones more, Madelaine robed in white,.as 
madam had desired. 

Robert brought the: kettle from.the hearth, and 
madam made the tea, in the dainty fashion in whicly 
she did all things ; the priteless diamonds: that 
decked her fingers:and wrists gleaming in the lamp- 
light till her white hands looked. as. if ringed: with 


flame. 

She filled the twee cupsi. The one intended for 
Madelaine was set in the middle. She was about to. 
offer it, when some hasty movement dislodged. the: 
little bottle from her dress, aud’ it fell to the ground. 
She said to Robert : 

“It is only my scent-bottle, just here by my foot. 
Don’t stirs I’m always in agouy lest some accident 
should befall my precious china—yours now, Made-~ 
lwine; child,” 

Madam: stooped: to recover the:flacon. As she did. 
so Robert mechanically: put out his: hand: and set the- 
cup nearest him before: Madelaine;. in the same un- 
conscious wey pushing the middle cup, iato. which 
madam liad poured the liquid,.down:tothe place be~ 
fore occupied by the one he handed his wife: 

Madam found ber flugon. She glaced at the table. 
Madelaive was sipping her tea, With his own hand 
(‘his was madam’s. thought) Robert had dealt.the blow. 
ife hed given his wife:the poisoned cup. 

‘‘Now. I shalk drink my tea,” said. madam, and 
took one of tle remaining cups, that. which held. 
death. “ This is your cup,” and she handed. the 
other to Robert; who took it, kissing her hand, as he 
did so; for he believed implicity the tale she had 
told iu her letter, in. regard to Uncle Christopher, and. 
had no su8picion now of her guilt. 

There they sat, talking gaily, madam listening 
with interest to Robert's account. of the homeward 
voyage; though she kept ler. eyes: fixed.on Made- 
laine’s face, 

Suddenly she put her hand; to her heart, and. a 
gray’ paltor settled. over her fratures. 

“ Yow areill.!” exclaimed Madelaine. 

Madam looked at her, and smiled, while an awful 
expression, made up of rage and. pain, dilated her 


“* What is it, grandmother ?”” asked Robert. 

Her gaze: waudered to Lim,.and then weat. back to 
Madelaine, 

“It is nothing,” she answered.. * Too mucli. joy— 
only that, Call Disie; 1 must go-to bed.” 

Smiling still, she waited until. her attendant came, 
spoke pleasaut.words of good night,,aud. went her 
way. 

“Go out,” she: said. to: the. attendant, when they 
reached:her chamber. 

She’ sat down, alone;.in the silence. The face of 
the dead-and-gone Robert gazed at her from the 
mantel. ; 

She. writhed and shook.in mortal agony, but not.a 
moanescaped her lips.. With a last. pewerful effort 
she took tie little bottle from: har bosom, threw it. 
into the fire and heaped the coals above it, then sank 
into her chair again. 

“Did you.hinder me, Rebert 2” she. asked, raising 
her eyes totthe picture, “ Well, fate has beaten me 
at last, but Idon’t.yield:. Pll. battle beyond the grave. 
So: near, aud yet to fail!. The first plan seemed so 


hev in tliat living tomb?” 

She crouched lower in her chair, as-a.fresh spasm 
of pain shook. her from. head to foot, Her wild.eyes 
wandered about, trying to pierce the shadows. 

“Is it you, come-at last, Robert 2” she said, aloud. 
“Is the old’ man Stukely there? Christopher be- 


certain—who would have dreamed that. he could find.|' 


mistake; that was the way I kept 
him. I told him he should hang, long ago as it all 
happened, if. he did not.take the girl away.” 

She was quiet for a little, then # low groan broke 


my power over 


from her. 

“ Why did the Oe rene at Se rane 
“Tt igeold—-cold is that road, youder ust 
T go? Net that way—not tliat! Robert—Robert 
Oh—” 

Another groan, and all was still. 


When Elsie entered the chamber the nex morning 
her shrieks raised the whole household. 

There madam sat,.in the light of the failing lamps, 
dressed yet in. her velvet and jewels, her white 
hands clutching. the arms of her chair, her glazed 
eyes staring up at the of the man she had 
loved; but ber soul gone to.its “ own place,” and 
her secret. had perished with her. She had bg | it 
even, unto death. FL. 


FACETIA 


A Maw or L —Admiral Rous.— 

Mortro ror THe Mrmtanp Rattway.—* Nalli 
sesundus.” Second-class for nobody.—Punch. 

Cusver Bor.—Little Georgie shirked his spelling 
lessons at W. He feared that he might. come tc 
Want.—Fun, 

Wuar ovum Tartor Looxs our FoR IN THE 
“ Ciry ARTICLE.”—The Rates of Continuation(s),— 


Fun. 
THE. MOUSTACIIE& MOVEMENT. 

Beardless : “ Now, girls,.itts a secret, but I'll tell 
you.. it mean 0 let my beard. and moustaches 

row !’° 
" Tur Great caw Stoop witHovt Lowzrine 
THEMSELVES, — ‘er to Friend.(aver tub) : ‘ Proud 
d’ye call him? Yeu don’t know him then. Why, 
he won his last Sight, Bob did; and yet he'll drink 
half a quartern. with. anybody. almost.”—Judy, 

GROSS NEGLECT OF DUTY. 

Sunday School Teacher: “What did your god- 
fathers and. godmothers then for you?” 

Sunday, School. Dunce: “ Nothing, af: all, miss— 
neither then. nor since.” —Puneh. 

@evestian. CoLp SHoULDER.—A correspondent 
suggests, ag-explauation of the late severe weather, 
that Venus has been with: the sun, and 
creating. # coolness between him and. the earth.— 


Pureh. 
IMPECUNIOUS JOCULARITY.. 
District Visitor : “* Well, Smithers, how did you 
spend Christmas ?” 
Smithers: “ Didn’t spend it. Ain't spent anything 
for these three. weeks, wuss luck.” —/ un. 


BROWN, 
(By One who has been Done So.) 
You say that Brown’s unprinvipled, 
Though you admire his jollity ; 
You’re. wrong. He has much grinciple, 
Move quantity than qnality.—Judy. 
A NICE DISTINCTION, 

Sunday Visitor : “What is that boy of yours play- 
iug.at, Mrei. Mullington 2” ; 

The Vicar’s Wife: “ Oh, well, of course le can’t 
have -his ball.to play with on Suudays, so we let him 
have the sofa-cushion to kick!” —Punch. 

GarininG. His. Potrt.—A. four-year-old saw his 
parents preparing for churcli, and asked them to take 
him along with them. He was told that lie was too 
little, aud must wait till he should grow bigger. 
“Well,” returned he, “ you'd better take me now, 
for when I get bigger I may not want to go.”” The 
parente:saw the point ;. Le was taken, 

NOBLESSE GBLIGE. 

Snobkins (who loves a nap 3 live, Tord): “ Good’ 
mornin’, lord ; ‘ope your og enjoyed our 
little. bit oF dinner the other day. We a to see 
you'again soon,” - at 

Lord. Dinout:. “ Thank you, thank. you, very 
much ;, but—ah—quite forgot your name, and in 
booking my. engagements I like te know to whom I 
am engaged.” —Fun. 

ONE FOR HIM. 
Nice) Little Girl: “Oh, Mr. Brown, give me one of 
the fish you’ve-beon catching,” 
Brown (who rather fancies bfmself,, and does all 
he can to keep up the character): “T liaven’t been 
fishing, my dear; I’ve been for a row;”" 
Nice Little Girl: “Why, Emily was looking at 
you through a telescope,, aud said you did nothing 
but catch crabs,”’ f 
— rétires, smiling painfally.J” 

DING, BUT NoT. Lep.—Shocking inhumanity 
is reported from.oue of our cliief seats of learning. 
We are told on. excellent autliority that “Mr. 0. D. 
Shafton, who was expected to be the leading member 
of Cambridge next year, fell on, the Kerbstone be- 
tween, Jesus and Trinity colleges, and now lies ia a 
precarious state.” The future leading member of 

















lieved that it was he who. poisoned the old man by 


Cambridge—whatever that may be—might for 
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hnmanity’s sake bave: been led home. This is th® 
result of over-educating the people .—Fun. 
THE YOUNG IDEA. 
A boy was reading of, the curious skin, of, am 


elephant. 
elephant’s skiw?” asked bis 


“ Did you ever'see an 
teacher. 

“have,” shouted a little six-year-old, at the foot. 
of the class, 

“Where?” said the preceptor, quite amused at Kis 
earnestness. 

“On the elephant,” said he, with a provoking 

rin. 

4 IMPERTINENT QUESTIONS. 

To ask a lawyer if he ever tolda. lie: 

To ask an unmarried lady how old she is. 

To ask a doctor how many persons he ling Killed. 

To ask aclergyman whether he ever did anything 


wrong. 

To ask a policeman how much cold muttom hegets 
through at's sitting: 

To ask a shopkeeper whether he ever cheated any- 
body. 

To ask:a young lady whether she would like to be 
roarried, 

To, ask a cabman low many persona he has run 
over, 

To ask.the Pope whether he is.infallible, and if-so: 
how it feels. —Judy.: 


(A Lyrioof the Lowly.) 
Through the wet and cold comes. our -muffin-maa 


bold, 
With his: tinkering symbol of pence. 
Hark! his rough, roopy-voice makes my cocliles. 


rejoice. 
May his: muddy old shadow: increase! 
Bright visions arise when. lis tray, meets’ my 


Ot ihe. fireside and succulent pile. 
In « season like this olewginoas:bliss: 
Is controlled but by thoughts of the bile, 
Small poets may dote on the nightingale's note; 
On the organ’s melodious ah + 
But mine be the boast that what pleases: me 


most. 
Is the sound of the muffin-man’s, ball-~ Fun. 
AT & REGISTRARS! OFFICE. 
“ What's your, name 2” 
* John Button.” 
“ What are: you?” 
“ Parmer,’ 
“| mean, are‘you # bachelor?” 
“Noa. I’m a plain farmer.” 
“Yee ; but. what's your condition 2?” 
“ Middlin’.”” 


e Have-you Been married before?” 
“ Noa.’” 


“ Then. you. are-« bachelor.” 

“ You knows best, sir. 1. dessay.’’ 

“ Ts your intended wife:a spiuster?”’ 

“Noa; not site.” 

“A widow, then?” 

“Noa, she bain’t,” 

“But'stie must be one—is stie s spinster ?”’’ 

“ Now ;, she Knows naught of spinning,” 

“Ie shomsingle:woman?” 

“Yea, she be.” 

“Thew stie'is'@ spinster.” 

“You knows best, sir, I dessay.”” 

[And 
overpaid 

4 KNOW-NOTHING PUPIL. 

A big lamp of a boy, on-lis first examination, was 
asked if he.could: read. 

Boy : “Don’t know.” 

Teacher: ‘“‘Can’t you spell easy words ?”” 

Boy: “ Dou’t know.” 

Teacher: “Do. you.know the, alpiaber?”” 

Boy:." Yes..’ 

Teacher, >: “ Try: this-word.” 

Boy: “ Hrosrse-e:” 

Teacher: “ What does that spell'?”” 

Boy: * Don’t.snow,” 

Teaehen: “ What. do, you ride:on at home 2’ 

Boy : “ Oxen.” 

Teacher » “Try thie word.” 

Boy: “ B-r-e-a-d,” 

Teacher: “What does that spell ?” 

Boy : “* Don’t know.’’ 

Teacher; “ What.do you eat at home?” 

Boy: ‘* Pumpkin,” 

Teacher: “ ‘I'ry this shert-word-” 

1 Beewdh” 


Teachers “ What does that spell?” 
me eet know,” 
eacher: “* What do you sleep on‘at night ?'* 
Boy: “ Sheepskins.” ‘ “7 
v. FkEEDOM.—A Scotch h, relating 
to some’ fire-taisiug at Coupar Fite, after stating 


et they, say Government officials are all 
8 


the name of the offender and the nature of the 

‘offence, concludes rather singul ~ It says, 

and which about,a ton of the was burnt, 

part: of, the house destroyed, and sent to prison 

far thirty:-days.”” We sincerely’ trust the: landtord' 

di@e’t object. Anyliow, it is a singular way of in- 

suring a residence from farther annoyance and to 

our roving testesiseems.a remedy even worse then: 
disease,—/'un. 

PINS AND NEEDLES, 
(From Judy’s Work-box.), _ 

directors of, the Midland Railway annonuce 

intend to supply their third-olass pas- 

th: ae uae foot-warmers iu 

weattlier. Ity the third-class, passenger is 

m deal of consideration in these days. As: 

* next. meeting the directors: will. probably: con 

sider the advisability of opening refreshment buffets’ 





PITIFUL SOUNDS: OF WINTER. 


. Corn! how eold L 
Bleak: and'chillia:the frosty air, 
Grim:and gaunt are the branches bare 
That stretch from the treea aronnd;,, 
Not a.sound of bird is fluttering: by, 
Save the woodpecker’s: tap andthe Phosbie’s ory, 
Or the twitter of sparrows who downwards fly, 
To hop on the frozen ground. 
Oh, a pitiful sound! @ pitiful sound! 
Has the twitter of birds from the frozen grouad, 
Dark! how dark!. 
Sunless and dark this: wintry day; 
Cold the:elouds, and heavy and 
That bang o’er the sky like a’ pall ; 
There is snow im the air Yee! a flake flew 


t 5 
a wide cover of whrita o’er the earth is.cast, 
Creeping, and heapiug, and. gathering, so. fast, 
Though we never can, hear it.fadl.. 
Now a pitiful sound we will lear; I know, 
When poverty's tread’ presses down the white 
snow. 
Fast! how fast! 
White and pure is the snowy line 
That reaches tlie churel with its ivy vine, 
And clings to the graveyard'so; 
Hark! the curfew’skuell, and’ a funeral train 
Fronr the graves come creeping slow, creeping 


again, 
While a weary sob tells a mother’s pain, 
For ler cliild lies. under, the snow. 
& pitifal.eound bas that low; weary wail, 
Telling so sadly°its- heart-broken tale, 


Winds rise now! 
Matterings.low are.every where! 
Wind-driven suow-flakes flood the air! 
Dark, scudding clouds above I see! 
The grand old oak, seems to creak, grind, and 


groan, 
While the tall, whistling elm takes a sharp, 
stiri}! tone, 
And the Boles of the pive shiver,, tremble: and 


moan.;, 

The wind! has's voice for each tree. 

Oh, a pitifalisound we will ever find 

In the weird, weary sough of tiv muttering 
wind! On 1 





GEMS.. 


Wuewever wedrink too deeply of pleasure we 
fiat @ sediment at the bottom witich pollutes and 
‘embitters what we relished at first, 

Hiarrrvess is like manna; it.ia. to.be red. in. 
|, graina and enjoyed every day. It will not keep;: it 
| cannot be, accumulated ; nor have: we to go out of 
ponraelves nor into remote laces: to gather it,, since 
it rained down from veu, at our very doors, 
or rather within them. 

‘Cusee-is not inchaman nature a more: odious dis- 
) position: than a proneness to contempt, which is a 
mixture of, pride au fil-uature. Nor is there any 
wiiicl. more. certainly denotes a.bad mind, for in a 


§ That which constitates‘aa objeet-of con 

tempt-to the malevolent becomes the object of other 
passions toa worthy and good-natured man;, for in 
suoli,a yerson wickedness. aud vice must, raise hatred. 
and abhorrence, and! weakness and folly will be sure 
to excite compassion ; so that he will find-no object 
of hiscontempt'in all’the actions of meu. 


= 


Tiw-AUToGrAPH Manta,—Autograph mania isas’ 
fierce aw ever in Paris, and. the. merest scrap of the 
handwriting of a-celebrity commands an extravagant 











Drico.. At arecent.sale. of. autographs au: historical 


all » With beer and’ brandy-and’ 
oe 


i good,and benign temper there can. be ne.room for thie. 





sketch by Bossuet was sold for 15/. 15s. ; two letters 
from Liebnitz, relating respectively to the Conncils 
of Bale and Trent, fetched 7/. and 2/.; an epistle of 
Louis. XVI,.to- the Comte de Broglie, brought 
6%. 15s., and one from Mirabean 27. 10s. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


New Zeacany Meruop or Oooxne Fowts or 
Fisu.—Take some wet clay and encase the fisli or 
fewl, with the skin on,in it. Place in the hot embers: 
or among stanes heated by fire. Let it remain wutil 
the clay cracks, when it will be found well cooked: 








is. | The skin will adhere to the clay, and the steam bei 


retained, the meat, will lie: wonderfully sweet and full 
of gravy., The Maoriewroll leaves of the flax-planti 
round. eels before coating them in clay, but there is 
no advantage gained im doing so. 

Fintne@ Winxe.—Kaolin, or china-clay, has recently, 
been recommended ag. convenient material for use: 
in fining wine. - ity of kaolin, amounting to 
about a half per cent. of the weight of wine to be 
operated: on, is mixed to. w pappy consistency with a 
small quantity of wine, end this is then added to the 
bullz of the liquor to be-clarified, when the impuri- 
ties in suspeusion are cauglit up by the finely divided 
clay, and repidly thrown down asan insoluble deposit. 
Should the kaolin-contain: iron as animpurity it muat 
be digested with dilute: hydrochloric acid, every trace: 
of acid being; of course, washed out before the ma- 
terial is'used in clarifying. 


STATISTICS. 

Tur Psruviaw Guano Fierps.—According to the 
a of the guano surveys, the following, quantities 
of the articles appear: In Chipana, 89,500 eubia 
métres.;, in. Huanillos,,.700,000;. Punto de- Lobos, 
1,601,000 ; Pabellan de: Pica, 5,000,000; Chanavaya, 
150,000; Pataché, 125,000; Patillos, 15,000-total! 
7,680,500 cubic métres of guano, giving, according to 
Thierry’s calculation, 7,500,000 tons, or, according to 
the report of Mr, Hindles, the engineer appointed to- 
revise the data submitted by the commission, one- 
third less, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is: said thatthe: Emperorof Russia has purchased 
the rising: house or — at Kensington forthe sum 
of '780;0002. for tlie Duke and’ Duchess of Edinburgh,. 

A CENTENARIAN.—A miner named Martingale, wlie 
has attained the ripe ageof 103 years, recently. ap~ 
peared: at the! Crown Office, Coleford; Forest of Dean, 
and'made an application for a sele. 

Deatu oF Kart Hess.—The death is announced 
at Munich, at the.age of seventy-five, of the well+ 
known Bavarian genre: and animal painter; Karf 
Hese. 

TuE Nationat Grer’ro Gariarnr. —Thie Italian 
Chamber of Deputies,,on December 19th, passed the: 
bill bestowing a national gift upon Garibaldi by 207 
votes against 25. The Chamber was prorogued until 
the 1xth of Pebruary. 

Ay Orp Ixy.—The. oldest inn in Vienna—the 
“ Wild, Man. Hotel.” in. the Kartnerstrasse—which 
has stood since the fourteenth century, that is to 
swy, for’ more’ than 500 years, is about to be swept 
a 








way. 

Satz OF FRuencu. Tieatres.—T hree Paristheatres, 
forming, part of! the: estate of Madame Clabrié, a 
weulthy lady receutly deceased, have just been sold 
by’ auction. The Ambigu-Comique, put up at 
800,000fr., brought 1,055,000f.;, and an, adjoining 
building, 80,050f.. The Variéiés, offered at 700,000f., 
went: for 810, 000f.,.and the Montmartre for 122,0U0f- 

Tae Braicatrow Aquartum.—<Anotler novelty 
which has just been added to the collection of foreign 
fishes im this. aquarium is.a fine specimen: of the 
lepidosiren, or mud-fish, from the River Gambia. Ic 
is about: 14 inches im length, andis in good’ health. 
This curious animal uy be seeu in a tank in the en- 
trance-ball, 

Rozinson Crusor’s Iatanp, — Robinson Crusoe's 
Island, in the South: Pacific: Ocewn, is now peopled 
by @ German colony of about seventy souls, who 
landed ‘on ‘its’shores in 1862! On their arrival they 
found large, flocks of goats, thirty half-wild horses, 
about, sixty asses, and.a number of other domestic 
animals: They brought with them cows, hogs, fowls, 
farming utensils, small’ boats, and fishing tackle. 

Wuar Every One dors nor Know.—Religious 
sects.are said to number about 800 in the word. We 
give the dates: whem a few began :—Anabaptists, 
1525; Antincians; 15388; Armenians, 1229; Arians, 
290'; Begging’ Friars, 1587; Brownists, 1660; Cal- 
vinists, 1546 ; Dominicans, 1215 ; Gray Friars, 1122 ; 
Jesuits, 1526; Lutherans, 1517; Methodists, 1734; 
Moravians, 1457- 
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NOTICES 10 CORRESPO NDENTS, 





CampEX.—You should apply to.an advertizing agent ; 
a list of these ageuts is published in the London Direc- 
tory. 

Rio.—You had better make een to an agent for 
foreign newspapers, who could doubtless put you in the 
way of accomplishing your object. 

T. T, R.—The same process which has already given 
you a portion of your wages will, when put in motion, 
give you the remainder if you can prove your claim, 

J. H.—Love is not slow to find out a way. You may 
trust it to do that. The real difficulty is to produce or 
inspire the love.. For that we have no specific to offer. 

Geo. W.—There is no book published on the subject ; 
neither is there any definite rule observed. You may, 
however, safely conclude that the parties, upon con- 
sideration, do not desire to proceed farther in the 
matter. 

Trno.—Yes, there was a Julius Casar, an author, but 
it would be impossible to confuse him with the illustri- 
ous Reman. The eras in which they respectively 
flourished were too widely apart for that, whilst the im- 
portance of the one man in the world’s history and the 
insignificance of the other would render error well nigh 
impossible. 

Cxiara.—The isothermal lines are not coincident with 
the parallels of latitude. Other causes beside distance 
from the equator operate in determiniug the temperature 
of different parts of the globe, Altitude, presence or ab- 
sence of forests or deserts, proximity to the ocean, etc., 
are all modifying causes, ‘Consult a good physical atlas, 
of which there are several. 

Harry B.—Not having an opportunity of hearing the 
other side we decline to express an opinion on the 
matter. We sugrest, however, that you should person- 
ally call at the office to which the money was sent; 
there you should explain the idea that was present to 
your mind when you sent the money, and ask that it 
should be returued to you if it appear that you mis- 
apprehended the terms of the advertisement to which 
you refer. 

Fate Anyte or Exotinp.—1, The trade-winds are winds 
which are met with iu the tropical regions of the earth, 
that is, regions of the earth’s surfnce on either side of 
the equator which may be estimated roughly at about 
one-half of the earth's entire surface. The trade-wiads 
blow ina north-easterly and south-easterly direction as 
distinguished from the anti-trades, which are south- 
westerly and north-westerly winds. The trade-wiuds are 
said to be caused by the sun's direct action on the atmo- 
sphere and by the rotation of the earth upon its axis. As 
you ask for details, we quote Sir John Herschel’s descrip- 
tion of the matter. He says: ‘‘ The immediate effect of 
the application of heat to any region is to generate an 
ascensional movement in the incumbent atmosphere, a 
bodily overflowing of its material above. and a relief of 
barometrical pressure below. The air of the cooler sur- 
rounding region not being so relieved (but rather the 
contrary, owing to the increase of the weight poured on 
it from above) will be driven in by the difference of 
hydrostatic pressure so arising, and thus origivate two 
distinct winds, an upper one setting outward from the 
heated region, a lower inward, If the region heated be 
a limited one these currents will radiate from and to it 
as a centre; if a lineartract, or a whole zone of the globe, 
such as the generally heated intertropical region, they 
will assume the character of two sheets of air setting in- 
wards on both sides below, uniting and flowing vertically 
upwards along the medial line, and again separating 
aloft, and taking on a reversed movement. [fn this ac- 
count of the production of wind, however; no account is 
taken of the earth’a rotation on ita axis, which modifies 
all the phenomena, aud gives their peculiar character to 
all the great aerial currents which prevail over the globe. 
The first clear perception and announcement of this 
cause, as affording an explanation of the trade-winds 

(otherwise inexplicable),is due to Hadley (see Philo- 
sophical Transactions for the year 1735), and affords a 
beautiful demonstration of that great astronomical prin- 
cipic as a physical fact, To form a right estimate of its 
importance ft is only necessary to observe that of all 
the winds which occur over the whole,earth, one-half at 
least, more probably two-thirds, of the averagemomentum 
is vothing else than force given out by the globe in its, 
rotation iu the trade currents, and in the act of reabsorp- 
tion or resumption by it from the anti-trades, Since the 
earth revolves on an axis passing through its poles from 
west to east, each point in its surface has a rotatory 
velocity eastward proportional to the radius of its circle 
of latitude, and avy body of air relatively quiescent on 
that point will have the same, Conceive now such a body 
to be urged by any impulse in the direction of a meridian 
towards the equator. Since such impulse communicates 
to it no increase of easterly velocity, it will find itself, at 





each point of its progress, continually more‘and more de- 
ficient in this element of movement, and will lag behind 
the swifter surface below it, or drag upon it witha rela- 
tive westerly tendency. In other words, it will no longer 


bea direct north or south wind, but relatively to the’ 


surface over which it is moving will assume, continually 
more and niore the character of a north-easterly or south- 
easterly ono, according as it app hes the tor from 
the north or south. Meanwhile, however, the earth is 
continually acting on the air by friction, aud i 
cating to it rotatory velocity. As it approaches the 
equator, in whose vicinity the diurnal circles increase 
more slowly, the tive westerly tendenoy is con- 
tinually less and less reinforced by the cause which pro- 
duced it, and the counteraction arising from friction ac- 
quires energy, till, on arriving near the equator, the wind 
loses its easterly character altogether; while the 
northern oe eee Seiad anhel eenaasiae and oe 
posing, mutually destroy each other, a calin ; 
and become deflected upwards, to form au Te tualoe 
current, replacing the air ahstrac The result, then, 
isthe formation of two great tropical belts in’ the 
northern of which a north-easterly, and in the southern 
a south-easterly wind prevails, while the winds in the 
equatorial belt which separates them are comparatively 
feeble and free from any ene AB se rman ai easterly 
character.. This is the general iption of the trade- 
winds as actually observed.” 2. The monsoon isa regular 
or periodical wind, ig the Indian seas, blowing constantly 
in the same direction during six months of the year aud 
contrariwise during the remaining six. Thisswiad is 
produced by what is called the disturbing influence of 
intensely heated land upon the air in its vicinity. The 
setting in of the monsoon is usually accompanied by 
great rain and thunderstorms. 3. Your handwriting ap- 
pears to be about the same as usual, 


TO THE NEW YEAR. 
Then let the New Year crowned be 
With better, nobler deeds, 
And pluck at once from every heart 
The bitter, selfish weeds. 
Let better, warmer feelings rule 
The hard, cold heart within, 
With words more mild and ways more kind, 
Let this New Year begin, 


Then let the New Year crowned be 
With every man's good will 
Towards his rich or poorer friend, 
For all are brothers still, 
If one has more than he can use, 
And one has need severe, 
They're brothers, and as brothers should 
Each other's burdeus bear, 


Then let the New Year crowned be 
With duty nobly done, 
And duty to be well pursued 
Must first be well begun, 
Then start aright, you cannot fail, 
To doubtings give uo heed, 
But bravely tread the path of right 
If ere you would succeed, AT. 


Love Nor.—1l. You are tallenough for yourage. 2, 'The 
size of your hand is proportionate to your height. 3, It 
is polite to comply with such a request when made by 
an influential person. 4, Oatmenl used like soap is bene- 
ficial to clear the complexion. 5aud6 There is no im- 
propriety provided you have the t of your p 
or guardians. 7. Itis a matter of taste. Wesh ould say 
you are too young for the fashion in question. 8. About 
5ft. 4in. is considered a good height for a lady, 9. Yes, 
if the parents of both parties approve, 

Lvuau.—1l. Your puzzle is perplexing, no doubt., We 
have no satisfactory solution to offer, unless it is that 
as enigmas are amusing things it would be a pity to spoil 
their attendant zest by the publication ofa key. Practical 
endeavours to find the key call into play some small 
amount of enterprize, ingenuity aud industry, , Whether 
the game is worth the playing is a question:to be deci 
by the players, though judging by the uumber and con- 
stant succession of persous engaged in this little game it 
appears to have attracti 2, Rem tion we appre- 
hend would be paid if the tale were accepted, 3, You 
must of course send your name and address. 

Astroy.—It would doubtless be practicable for you to 
construet a reflecting telescope, but you must not ex- 
pect to find it an easy matter. Of course tlie main diii- 
culty lies in grinding the speculum to the proper figure. 
The great Sir William Herschel, who madea number of 
reflecting telescopes of the Gregorian kind, had not been 
brought ap to the business of an optician, having com- 
menced life as .u organist, nevertheless he was a most 
successful manipulator of specula, It is, recorded that 
he never took his hand from a mirror after he first com- 
menced ‘the critical operation of grinding it, Ample 
instructions exist in the cyclopedias. You must, how: 
ever, remember. that specula of silvered glass are 
superseding the old metallic mirror, 

8. R. P.—1. Great difference of opinion exists as to the 
relative metits of the harmonium and the American 
organ, but the latter instrument will certaiuly answer 
your purpose best. 2. There can be no comparison in- 
stitute 1 between either of the above-named instruments 
and the regular organ. No instrument which produces 
its musical tones by means of metallic vibrating reeds 
ean hope to emulate the king of instruments either in 
power or sweetuess. 3. The idea of producing ti 
sounds from the pianoforte by means of sume agency for 
causing a continuous vibration of the wires is not novel, 
but has never proved practicable. It is true that the 
strings of the hurdy-gurdy are agitated by means of a 
small wheel, but you must surely see the practical diffi- 
culties in the way of theapplication of any such apparatus 
to the piano. 

Drer.—A good blacking for household purposes can be 
made by mixing with a paste three ounces of ivory-black 
with half an ouncé of sweet oil and two ounces of mo- 
lasses. Into this pour half an ounce of oil of vitriol, and 
when well mixed add to it three-quarters of a. pint of 
water in which has been stirred one-quarter of a pint of 
vinegar. This makes a find liquid blacking ‘for ‘shoes, 
boots, belts and the like. Avother receipt for blacking 




















esnsists of four ounces of ivory+black, half an ounce o” 
Prussian blue, one ounce of sulphate of iron, one ounce 
of sweet oil, two ounces (two tavlespoontuls) of molasses, 
ond « quart of weak vinegar. Half a tavlespoonful of 
vitriol will give this, and all blackings, a superior 
brilliancy, but its use is attended with the drawback 
that it destroys the leather, and also rots the stitches of 
the articles upon which it is used. Both of these, re- 
ceipts for blacking, however, require friction with a 
brush to give a bright gloss to the surface on whi¢h thev 
are applied. Liquid composition blacking is sold by‘bont 
dealers which requires no rabbiuy to produce a polish, 
aud compositions of this kind can be made by. adding a 
strong solution of gam arabic to either of the above 
receipts. 


Lortix, nineteen, fair, good looking, musical, and well 
educated, wishes to correspond with a gentleman, about 
twenty-two ; a chemist prefer ‘ 

Love, eighteen, tall, fair, well edacated, musical, and 
of a loving disposition, wishes to correspon: with a geu- 
tleman about recat ih thines , a clerk preferred. 

Sopuia, tall, dark, good fizure, wishes to correspond 
with a tall, dark yoang man about twenty, who would 
value a good wife. : A 

Eminry, twenty, medium height, dark-brown hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a steady, industrious 
young man about twenty-one; 4 tradesman pveferral. 

JenyyY, nineteen, dark hair and eyes, medium height, 
domesticated, her own milliner and. dressmater, woul'l 
panes goon, oe rn Pree By must be tall aud 

rk, fond of home, a Me ae. ; 

J. A., twenty-two, would like St ailapoba with o 

oung lady, about nineteén, Sho must be good looking, 
dark. anda good singer. He is in w good position aud 
will make a good husband to a loving wile. 

Emzta, nineteen, good loo Agent singer and do- 
mesticated, would like to cor With a young mau, 
about twenty-two, ofa cheerful, loving dispositioa, fond 
of home and a true wife. ; ' 

Atice, eighteen, slender, considered pretty, good 
musician, of loving, easy tempered disposition, wishes to 
correspond with a tall, fair young man, about tweuty, 
who is in a good business. 

Lizztz M. V., twenty-nine, medium height, fair, has a 
comfortable sum of money in case of marrige and expects 
a little fortune at a death, would like tocorreapond with 
a young man with a view to matrimony. 

Bertua, nineteen, medium height, fair, blue eyes, 
would like to correspond with a well educated’ young 
man not more than twenty-two. She is thoroughly do- 
mesticated, and would make a good wife. 

Maaioy, a widow, would like to make the acquaintance 
of « respectable c orty to forty-six; she 
° Lae passable looking, dark-gray eyes, rather 
stou 
0. B. C., twenty-nine, wishes to finda wife. “He is tall, 
rather slender, possessed of dark-brown curly hair, dark 
eyes, and a good income, is thoroughly domesticated, 
fond of music and singing, moderate in all his tastes, and 
very good tempered. 

Lowe.y Jexxr, English Catholic, a widow, thirty-five, 
rather tall and stout, nice gray eyes and brown hair, 
would like to correspond with a respectable’ working 
man about forty, a Roman Catholic; looks will not be 
considered, but he must be affectionate and s: 

A. B. C., 5ft. 7in., rather dark, consi 
fond of home, and has 200l, would like to correspoud 
with a looking young lady, with @ view to matri- 
mony, fair, with a little mouey, as he intends going into 
busiuess, To a young that would try and. make 
home happy he would make a kind, loving husband, 

Try Agaty, thirty, 5ft. 7in., a stoker in H.M.S, rather 
dark, considered good looking, has a little money saved, 
and intends leaving the service shortly, wishes to corre- 
spond with a tall, dark and,accomplished young lady, not 
ores Pere fond of home ,and thovoughly domesti- 
ca 


' Commumications ReosiveD: 

8. R. is responded to by— E, J, T.,” who is loving, 
fond of home, domesticated, and just eighteen. 

Ciaup by—“ Elena,” eighveen, fair, domesticated, 
oa amiable, good looking and thinks she would suit 
* Claude.” 

Lucy B., nineteen, domesticated, fond of home and 
music and of a loving disposition, would like to hear 
farther from ‘“*S, W.” 

CHagtre Mac D. by—* Emma T.,” eighteen, fait, 
rather pretty, thoroughly domesticated, would do her 
very best to make his home a happy one and will 
pleased to hear farther from him. 

*,* A letter has been received from Wm. C. 

Datsr wishes to hear farther from ‘*A. W, M.,” who 
says he is all she requires. 





Att the Back Nomspers, Parts and Vonumes of the 
**Lonpon Reaver” are in a and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Eigit- 
pence, and Five Shillings aud Eightpence each, - 

Everrsopr's Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each, . 

Tue Lowpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly One Shilling and Hightpence. 





*,* Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Taz Lonpow Reaves, 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Tite and Inpsx to Vou. XXILIL., Price Ose 
Penny, 

NOTICE. — Part 140, for Caxtstwas, Now Ready» 
Price 6d, 

N.B.—CorresPonxpENts MUST ADDREss THEIR Lerrer$ 
To THE Epiror or “THe Lonpox Reape,” 334, Strands 


w.c, 

+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 


“Loadoa: Published for the Proprietor, at 334 Straad, oy 
G. A. Surrs, 
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